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The Week. 


MHE Pennsylvania Republican Convention ended, after tremen- 
| dous ‘* work ” on both sides, in a vote instructing the delegation 
to the Chieago Convention to vote as a unit, and for Grant, by a ma- 
jority of 133 to 113. There appears to have been bitter opposition 
on the part of the minority, who were all, or nearly all, set down as 
friends of Blaine; but it was nevertheless put through unshrink- 
ingly. The general interpretation put on the result by a large part 
of the Republican press is that the smallness of the majority de- 
yrives the vietory of all value for General Grant, if it does not con- 
vert it into a defeat, as the peculiar nature of his ‘‘ boom” 
it necessary that his nomination should be made without opposition, 
and that in order to save his dignity he must now withdraw at once. 
There is another view, however, which has a good deal of plausi- 
bility, which is, that General Grant is not so sensitive and dignified 
ifter all, or his friends either ; that the victory at Harrisburg was a 
victory and will be accepted as such by the very large body of Stal- 


warts who wish to be on the winning side, and that its effect will be | 
| 


strengthened bya similar result in the New York Convention which 
is to meet shortly; and that Blaine and Sherman will before long be 
so well satisfied that the game has gone against them that they will 
be found competing not for the nomination but for good terms with 
General Grant. On either view, however, there is no denying the 
power and audacity of the Pennsylvania Machine, as worked by 
Mr. Cameron. 





Evidence continues to be published in various quarters that Mr. 
Sherman is busily working tlfe official Machine, especially at the 
South, to increase his strength in the Convention. The New York 
Times, with which he seems to have taken the place once held by 
Tilden as a ubiquitous intriguer and evil-doer, is especially active 
in producing proofs of his wickedness in this field. A curious trace 
of it is mentioned in our Washington letter to-day. His denials, it 
ought to be said, are somewhat faint, and will hardly produce much 
impression owing to the feeble support they receive from his ante- 
cedents. He has never shown any dislike of intrigue, and his per- 





makes | 





formance with Silas B. Dutcher during the late canvass in this | 


State proved that he has little scruple in using the civil service for 
any end he thinks desirable. His activity in his own behalf is very 


curious, considering the horror excited in the Republican party in | 


1876 by Tilden’s “ seeking the Presidency.” The worst incident in 
Mr. Sherman’s career is his officiating as a Visiting Statesman and 
whitewashing the Louisiana Returning Board; but it is to be said 


for him, on the other hand, that he is the only candidate now in | 


the field who is identified with any measure of legislation or lead- 
ing line of public policy. 
least of his labors, to show in the present condition of the finances. 





Apropos of tiis, it is a remarkable fact, and we believe an un- 
precedented fact, both in American history and in that of other 
constitutional countries, that the two most powerful men in our 


He has one very solid result, in part at 


| incontinently, nor did he present him with an autograph 


politics at this moment, Messrs. Cameron and Conkling, are men | 
’ § 


whose opinions on all the leading questions of the day are absolutely 
unknown to the public, and, worse than this, that the public does 
hot care to know them. We are aware that they both dislike and 
distrust the leaders in the late rebellion, but what they think about 
finance or taxation or railroads or our foreign relations, or any 
other matter on which a legislative policy is desirable, nobody has 
any distinet idea ; and there is no evidence that they oceupy them- 
selves with these things in any degree whatever. 
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been published with the Secretary's permission. 
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The mania for “ fixing things ” not unnaturally to have 
taken hold the other day of Smyth, Mr. Conkling’s lieutenant at 
Albany. In order to make a sure thing of sending up Grant dele 
gates to the State Convention, he issued his calls in the evening for 
primary meetings the next day at twelve, so that none but the fore- 
warned faithful could get there in time—an old New York trick over 
which that disillusioned reformer, Mr. George Bliss, lately wept in 
General Arthur’s bosom. The tickets furni 
were of pretty pink color, and had * Grant” at the top. 
pendents, as well as honest men generally, were na 


seers 


hed them at the meeting 
The Inde- 
turally a good 
he helm,” 
and called an indignation meeting at which the faithful Smyth and 
his ways were to be denounced, and arrangement to hold 


tS 
SVvra- 


deal disgusted by this mode of putting “a strong man at t 


made 
other primary meetings and send a contesting delegation to 


euse. The third-term delegates elected at the Smyth primaries 
of them the edivoi of the Stalwart Albany Evening Journal 


one 
having 
waited a week in silence, probably to see how the trick would work, 
on Monday were frightened into resigning in a publi and 
fresh primaries are to held. Smyth, it is thought, will not 
now be renominated for the Insurance Department: but it 

be not for baving attempted a fraud, but for having tiled to 


shed « rd, 


be 


| carry it out. The incident is curious as showing how rapidly 
the Boss system is spreading over the country. For long vears 
it was confined to New York, and Boss rule and n ent 
were spoken of as peculiarities of the poor Trish, but now every 


State is getting to have its head Boss who distributes the 
and ‘‘ fixes” the conventions, 
counties to carry out his orders and * fix” the primari: 


with sub-bosses in the di 


Commissioner Hayt’s removal has been approved by the Board 


of Indian Commissioners, on the principal ground which we men- 


tioned last week, namely, of having pigeon-holed charges against 
a corrupt Indian agent, and of having connived at the sale by this 
agent of a mine to or through Edward Knapp Hayt, bis son, pass 
ing as his nephew under the name of Knapp. The Board stated that 
they found no trace of any other official in the Indian Bureau being 
concerned in the transaction except the inspector Hammond, who 
filed the first affidavits of malfeasance against Agent Hart, and after- 
wards became his accomplice. Strange to say, Hayt's appearance 
at the examination “ with counsel” seemed to make an unfavorable 
impression on the Board. The Commissioner's fall told by 
the Washington correspondents, has greatly elated ** the old erowd,” 
consisting of Belknap, Babcock, Shepherd, and the rest, who say 
that the reformers now know how it Naturally, too, 
we find papers like the Boston Journal, which could not for the life 
of them see any parallel between Maine and Louisiana, unable to 
see how Belknap abused Grant’s contdence otherwise than Hayt 
abused Mr. Schurz’s. We must remind the Journal that the con 
trast should be sought not in the unfaithful officers but in the vie 
tims of misplaced confidence in the two cases. Mr. Sehurz did not, 
when disabused, permit the culprit to resign, but turned 


, We are 


. hes 
Is themselves. 


him out 
letter of 
regret at parting with him. Moreover, he dismissed him ‘ when 
under fire ”—that is, while the Board’s enquiry was still in progress — 
an act which every boomster must regard with loathing. 


Boston sympathy for the Poneas has, or had a month ago, suf- 
ficed to raise six or seven thousand dollars towards the sum deemed 
necessary to test in the Supreme Court the right of the tribe to be 
reinstated in their oki Dakota home. At this juneture a benevo- 
lent lady offered to raise instantly, or herself give, the remainder if 
Secretary Schurz could be induced to lend his support to the move- 
Mrs. Helen Jackson, the poetess, undertook this mission; 
and the four letters which make up the correspondence have just 
Mr. Schurz states 
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that the appeal from the habeas-corpus decision of Judge Dundy, 
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| 


entered by the United States District Attorney, at Omaha, was | 
| from Washington that the Committee of Ways and Means wil] 


dropped on his (the Secretary’s) representing to the Attorney- 
General that he did not approve the principles on which the argu- 
ment was based, so that no money is needed to resist this appeal. 
Nor can a 
nal reserva 
that an Indian tribe cannot sue the United States or a State in the 
Federal courts.” To this Mrs. Jackson rather naively objects, that 
‘lawyers of skill and standing” are “ found ready to undertake the 


vy be usefully employed in testing the right to the origi- 


t 


ion, since **the Supreme Court has repeatedly decided 


case”; and the Seeretary can ouly reply, “ Of course there are such. 
You can find lawyers of skill and standing to undertake, for a good 
fee, any case, however hopeless; that is their business.” He strongly 
recommends that the money be applied “to the support and en- 
largement of our Indian sehools, such as those at Hampton and 
Carlisle.” Mrs. Jackson expresses her surprise at the suggestion, 
seeing that the money was given for a different and specific object. 
Mr. Schurz, therefore, has to explain that he did not mean that the 
subseribers to the fund should not first be consulted. He assures her 
that the greatest hope of the Indians lies in the success of his poliey 
of getting them established in severalty on land in fee-simple, and 
that he has good grounds for expecting the passage of a bill to this 
effect at the present session, several having been introduced. Being 
very desirous that the present revival of interest in the Indian 
question should be maintained and directed to attainable objects, 
he cannot favor a course which is certain, by ending in failure, to 
dishearten the philanthropic. 


Mr. Voorhees’s committee has had two colored men on the 
stand testifving to the North Carolina emigration, one being the 
agent Perry, who has probably done more than all other causes 
combined to disturb the blacks. Among the reasons enumerated 
by him for a desire to leave the State was the fact that Northern 
men who had settled there had been driven out by bad treatment ; 
but he had better ones, in which prejudice against the negro and 
unjust laws played the chief part and political violence the least. 
He explained the selection of Indiana as accidental; indeed, his 
first advice was to the effect that “if he owned a lot in Indiana and 
one in h—l, he would sell the Indiana lot and reside in h—1].” He 
did not state bow he came to change his mind. He was ‘‘now on 
the retired list of politics.” The other witness blamed Perry for 
his mercenary speech-making and distribution of cireulars, and 
took a rosy view of things generally in North Carolina. In Morgan 
Co., Georgia, two emigration agents have just been arrested and 
fined $150 each for ‘‘enticing” negroes to migrate—to Mississippi, 
under an obviously unconstitutional law passed last summer, and 
which Mississippi is now preparing to imitate. What does the 
I}. \ters’ Association say to this folly? From Kansas the reports 
of hardships among the refugees continue to be very distressing. 

The House has passed a joint resolution appropriating $20,000 
for a proper representation of the United States at the Berlin Fish- 
ery Exhibition in April next; and has done little else worth men- 
tioning. Mr. Conger tritled with its time by objecting with Stalwart 
frothiness to some circumlocution about the rebellion in a petition 
for the removal of political disabilities, but failed to produce a row. 
In the Senate, personal jealousies have prevented an agreement as 
to the proposed committee on the Panama Canal. On Tuesday, 
Senator Davis spoke at considerable length and well on the Thur- 
man Geneva Award Bill, the keynote of his position being the truism 
that “ the money should be appropriated to the purposes for which 
it was awarded, or, if wrongfully recovered, should be returned.” 


This seems a plain proposition in morals, but large numbers of 


moralists, and at least one theologian, have failed to grasp it. 





During the week the public credit, as expressed in U. 8. 4 per 
cents, advanced to the highest point yet attained, these bonds hav- 
ing sold at 106 to 1064. Several large railroad capitalists have been 


| 
| 
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taking them by the mi'lion, and the market responded in an un- 
usual manner to their purchases because concurrently news came 


authorize the issue of no new bonds for refunding which bear a 
higher rate of interest than 3} or 3.65 per cent. per annum. The 


| bonds which mature this year and next advanced because the Trea- 
| sury advertises for $11,000,000 of them to be placed in the Sinking 





Fund; the money which the Treasury has to pay for these bonds 
represents the surplus revenues of the Treasury this calendar year, 
If the imports of foreign goods and articles continue as large as js 
now expected, it will cause no surprise if the Treasury bas a surplus 
during the present fiscal year of at least $40,000,000 to invest in 
this way. The week at the Stock Exchange was a quiet and, com- 
paratively speaking, uneventful one, but prices have been well sus- 
tained. The market for foreign exchange was strong, and the rates 
for sterling bills advanced 14 to2 cents. The price of silver bullion 
in London was steady at 52}d. to 522d. per ounee. At the close of the 
week the bullion value here of the * buzzard dollar ” was $0.8772, 


The South Carolina Legislature assembles this week in extra 
session to consider the Supply Bill, but will probably have brought 
before it the important matter of the registration of voters. The 
Charleston News and Courier is advocating with great insistence 
and no small ingenuity a measure which will certainly disfranchise 
a large portion of the negroes, and indeed the News and Courier 
avows that this will not only be the result, but that it is the inten- 
tion, of the proposed legislation. The act provides, in brief, for the 
disqualification of all voters who cannot register their own names, 
unless they have been voters for twenty-five vears. Of course it 
would be idle to deny that this is aimed at the blacks, and it is not 
denied. The reasons assigned are that since the war and up to 
1874 South Carolina suffered cruelly from the rule of an ignorant 
and rapacious black majority ; that by “‘ a gigantic effort ” this rule 
was replaced by that of the intelligent white minority to the undis- 
puted advantage of the State (at least of the taxpayers); that 
nevertheless it is not only disagreeable to undergo the “ nervous 
strain” of repeating “‘ gigantic efforts ” at every election, but “ the 
moral sense of the Southern people revolts against” them; and 
that an educational qualification enforced under the sanctions of 
law would answer just as well practically and would hurt the party 
at the North very much less. The only difficulty seems to be a 
doubt as to the constitutionality of such an act ; it could, of course, 
be made as an amendment to the constitution, but in that case it 
would have to be popularly approved, and that would take time. 
The chances are that it will be passed by itself, and also tacked on 
to the constitution to be submitted to the people as an amendment 
at the same time that it is in operation as a statute, in whieh ease 
it is difficult to see Low it is to be defeated. 





The Democrats of Georgia are having a heated controversy ove! 
the appointment of one Simmons as a census supervisor, which, if 
it does not display marked progress in personal amenities, serves to 
show in how much more flourishing condition the Georgia ‘‘ inde- 


| pendent movement” is than that of Mississippi, say—or, if you 


| please, how much less “ solid” the South is in the former than in 

the latter State. The appointment of Simmons is now before the 
| Senate Census Committee, and is warmly supported by Senator Hill 
| and Representatives Stephens and Felton, and opposed with equal 
| warmth by Senator Gordon and Representative Hammond, backed 


by many prominent Georgia Democrats of the regular wing. Sim- 
mons is said to have based his application on the ground that his 
appointment would be a victory over “ the corrupt secession trai- 
tors,” and this remark and his acknowledged illiteracy Senator Gor- 
don and his friends look upon as unfitting him for the position. 
Senator Hill and Mr. Stephens, on the other hand, argue that, 
though illiterate, he knows enough for the duties he will be called 
on to discharge, and are greatly alarmed about the effect on ‘ the 
party ” at the North if Simmons should be rejected for stigmatizing 
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Southerners. This strikes us as an admirable instance of Saul 
among the prophets, considering the caution for the welfare of the 
party at the North that Mr. Hill has all along exhibited. But it is 
alleged that Messrs. Hill, Stephens, and Felton are only endeavor- 
ing to ‘‘conciliate” the Republicans in order to get their help in 
beating the regular faction at the next State election; and at any 
rate all the Georgia politicians are quite as much excited over the 
quarrel as its merits seem to deserve. Both Mr. Hill and Mr. 
Stephens are such irrepressible Independents by nature, however, 
that it seems a pity that they cannot be transplanted to some 
other ‘Southern State, of which there are several now suifering 
badly from too much “ harmony.” 





| though, like every other column in the Trihune, 


Mr. Parnell’s enemies and critics continue to follow him up with | 


remorseless pertinacity, and every week get the better of him in 
‘conflicts of veracity.” In a late speech at Newark, N.J., he 
declared that in the Irish famine of 1847 the money raised for the 


; me ‘ a ie | 
relief of distress ‘‘ was used for proselytizing purposes, and Catho- 


lics who would not turn Protestants were allowed to die.” Now 
comes Mr. Jonathan Pim, a member of the Society of Friends, and 


one of the oldest, most respected citizens of Dublin, who writes | 


to the Herald, giving the assertion “the most unqualified contra- 
diction,” as the surviving member of the relief committee of the 
Society of Friends, through whose hands $750,000 of the money 
which came from America passed. Ie contradicts Mr. Parnell with 
equal confidence as regards the Central Relief Committee of Dublin, 
by whom $400,000 were dispensed, and also as regards the British 
Association, who dispensed $2,350,000. Mr. Parnell also denied 
that his Balla Relief Committee had refused relief to tenants who 
had paid their rent, but the Jerald correspondent enquired into 
the matter on the spot and discovered that the order of the Presi- 
dent of the Association that no such persons should receive relief 
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was coufirmed by a majority vote of the committce, and the relief | 


refused. Even if these savage philanthropists were trustworthy on 
other grounds, this performance alone should prevent their receiv- 
ing contributions from Christian people. Messrs. Drexei & Morgan, 
the bankers, who had agreed to receive and transmit the contribu- 
tions for the Parnell fund, have peremptorily withdrawn from the 
duty, and on Mr. Parnell’s publicly ascribing it to pressure exerted 


on them by their financial friends in England, they promptly floored | 


him again in a publisbed letter, in which they declare that their sole 
reason was Mr. Parnell’s mixing ferocious politics with the charity. 
In his present plight the advice which reaches him from every 
quarter, that he should go home, can hardly fail to make some 
impression on him. 





Mr. Elbridge Gerry and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, which has been instrumental in bringing Cowley, the 
Manager of the “ Children’s Fold,” to justice for cruelty to the chil- 
dren in his charge, ought to be reminded that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has announced that it will not permit the mutilation of Yakub 
Beg’s children, and also that their father was not killed in battle, 
and when he died was not engaged in an insurrection, but in lawful 


war, and that nothing is known with certainty as to the manner of | 


his death. Also that Cowley, however bad a man, was, in the eye 
of the law, innocent until tried and convicted, and that in requir- 
ing enormous and undoubtedly unnecessary bail of him, a severe 
penalty was inflicted on him before trial, and that the permission 
given to his fellow-prisoners in the Tombs to mock and jeer at him 
out of their cells was a great outrage. The Society might, we 
think, very well have interfered to protect Cowley against the un- 
doubted wrong of punishment and insult before conviction. Public 
feeling was sufficiently excited against him, and the presumption 
of law that a man is innocent until he is found guilty by a jury, is 
intended for the benefit of the wicked as well as of the good. The 
condition of the children was undoubtedly bad, but the evidence 
of children, like that of grown people, needs sifting, and there was 
from the beginning a possibility that Cowley had been led into his 


ke -_ 
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offence, partly at least, by undertaking to support more children than 

he had money for, and not wholly by cruelty and greed. Chari 

table associations do a great work, but they need discretion as well 

as zeal, and the treatment of Cowley before trial has been a some- 
what painful spectacle to the lovers of fair play. 


It was very gross “journalism” on the part of the Tribune to 
give people to understand in a denuneiatory article last week t 
Mr. Bowker, the Chairman of the Independent Republican Comiit 


tee, had at one time had t 
that paper for ‘collecting publisher’s announcements” as his sole 


he receipt of ten dollars a week fro 

earthly dependence. Mr. Bowker, we believe, at one time con- 
tributed a weckly column of “ Literary Notes” for that sum, al 
it was worth S100 
on a moderate valuation, and Mr. Bowker was, like scores of ex- 
cellent men, a contributor simply, and relied on the honor of the 
editor not tomake his private affairs a weapon of political attack. 
It was also “journalism” for the 7ribune to give out that there 
were two sets of Independents or “ Scratchers” 
and even glorious body of men led by Mr. George William Curtis, 
and the other a wretched little clique of nobodies led by Mr. 
jowker. The fact is, there is only one body of Scratchers, but 
there are two divisions—a general committee and a local associa- 
tion. Mr. Bowker is chairman of the former. and Mr. Horace 
White president of the latter. Both are filled with lusty young 
fellows, well paid in their several callings, who will give our Vene- 
rable Contemporary much trouble during 
furnish him with plenty of literary notes gratis. 
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he coming canvass, anid 





The Liverpool 
light on the respective prospects of the Tories and Liberals in Eng 
land at the general election, has come off, but without furnishing 
either encouragemenc or discouragement to either side. The To- 
ries have elected a Tory to succeed a Tory by about the old ma- 
jority, in spite of the Liberal candidate’s having made a certain 
amount of concession to the Home-Rulers, who muster 10,000 
votes in a constituency of 50,000, by promising to support en 
quiry into their subject. If he had carried the day it would 
probably have led to the resignation of the Mivistry without wait- 
ing for a dissolution, as Liverpool is and alwavs has been a 
Tory stronghold. The London Times treats his failure as a sign 
that the Liberal diatribes against the Ministry have 


election, which was expected to throw sony 


made no 
impression on the country, because Liverpool has now and then re- 
turned Liberal members. But this theory will hardly hold water, 
for we believe it to be true that Liverpool bas never yet failed the 
Tories in exciting times, and has never returned a Liberal except in 
what is called here “an off-year.” Although a great commercial 
constituency, it has always been for what Lord Derby calls ‘‘ gun- 
powder and glory,” and during our war was fanatically Confederat: 
in its sympathies. Sir William Harcourt, who once a month or so 


/ mauls the Ministers unmercifully, has staked his reputation as a 


prophet on the assertion that the first day of the new Parliament 
will be the last of the Beaconsfield rule. But this is dangerous. 

It looks a little as if the Ministers were much embarrassed as to 
the best mode of getting out of Afghanistan, and still refrain from 
saying what they are going to do, which keeps the country in a 
very unsettled condition. As long as the future is uncertain the 
safest thing for every Afghan chief is to fight the British, and Mo- 
hammed Jan seems to be preparing steadily to try his luck again. 
The Ministry, on their side, appear to be thinking of another boid 
stroke by releasing Persia from the obligation imposed on her in 
1257, at the point of the bayonet, not to seize Herat. It was then 
feared she was acting under the influence of Russia; it is now be 


lieved that she can be held by British influence and made to seize 


Herat as a British catspaw. But, as the English Liberal papers are 
pointing out, if permission to seize includes a guarantee for its pos- 
session afterwards, the scheme may contain the seeds of endless 


trouble. 
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THE GRANT MOVEMENT THOUGHT OUT. 


: action of the Republican Convention in Pennsylvania, by 
which the del es to the Chicago Convention were instructed 
by a majority of twenty to vote as a unit for General Grant’s nomi- 


mation, is generally acknowledged to be rather a victory for Mr. 
Cameron than for the ex-President. It has always been somewhat 
ostentatiously given out by General Grant’s friends that he would 
only allow bimself to be renommated in case the party desired it with 
unanimity, or all but unanimity; and that he would under no cir- 
cumstances go into the ruck of Favorite Sons and First Choices and 
struge¢le for a nomination. If this were trae, the refusal of almost 
half the Convention of the State in which he was snpposed to be the 
strongest, to put bim in the field, even under the most powerful 
pressure, Would make it almost a necessity for him to withdraw his 
name absolutely from the competition. But it is possible, and some 
say probable, that he may not look at the matterin that light; that 
his friends, who are not generally thin-skinned men, may persuade 
him that the opposition in the Republican ranks shows that the 
danger to the country is even greater than it was supposed to be, 
that the contingency which was to feree him to disregard per- 
sonal feelings and tastes has clearly occurred, and that he must now 
go into the arena at any sacrifice of dignity or comfort. Indeed, 
considering the nature of the réle which his chief supporters have 
marked out for him, there would be something mawkish in allowing 
his “boom ” to be checked by the fact that a large minority of any 
State convention were unwilling to pledge themselves to him in 
advanee. This role was described by Colonel Quay, one of Mr. 
Cameron’s henchmen, betore the Convention met, in terms with 


which we have been wade very familiar during the last year: ‘If 


he knew he was elected by the people he would take the office in 
spite of Democratic counting-out schemes.” 

We doubt, however, whether many persons, even among General 
Grant’s warmest supporters, have taken the trouble to picture to 
themselves in detail what this role is to be. They keep saying that 
they wish to elect him in order to maintain order at the South, but 
they refrain from describing the mode in which he is to do so without 
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) 
| events it must in ali cases be tried thoroughly before any other 
| measures are resorted to. 
Now, what Geueral Grant's supporters propose is, in fact, that in 
cease he—one of the candidates—should not be satisfied with the de- 
cision of Congress, he should count the votes himself, admitting 
uch as he thought entitled to admission, and rejecting all others, 
and that if the result thus reached satisfied him he was eleeted. 
he should take possession of the White House with an armed 
foree, and should set the majority in both Houses of Congress at 
defiance, and begin the discharge of executive functions. There 
are probably not many of them who like to see the plan set down 
in this way in black and white beforehand, but there is no denying 


| the correctness of this description of it. This is what is meant, and 


the only thing that can be meant, by choosing a military man for 
the Presidency because if elected (in his own opinion) “he will see 
that he gets the place.” In plain English, it means revolution It 
means the introduction into the government of the practice of bavy- 
ing each candidate pass on his own claims to the Presideney, and 
then fight in order to assert them. It means that we have reached 
a stage in our polities in which strategical skill and military courage 
are the best qualifications for our chief officer, as they were for the 
kings of the Huns, Visigoths, and Lombards. 

Let us now carry the process one step further. Suppose General 
Grant were to declare that he was not satisfied with the Congres- 
sional count, that he had been elected, and then, with the aid of bis 
armed followers, to install himself in the White House, and the ma- 
jority in Congress were either sufficiently overawed by the foree at 
his disposal or sufficiently appalled by the prospect of civil war, to 
submit and accept him as the President. The moral pressure on 
them to do so, especially from the moneyed interest of the country, 


| would probably be very powerful. They would remain, however, in 


a very exasperated state of mind. Their constituents, comprising 
a numerical majority, or at least half, of the American people, 
would feel that they had been the victims of a monstruus outrage. 


| They would resolve that the same trick should not be played on 


violating the law. They do not tell us how he is to punish crime in | 
any State without the intervention of the courts or the aid of aets of | 


Congress, without exposing himself toimpeachment. When he was 
in office, however, he cid so many arbitrary things at the South, and 
the relations of the South to the rest of the Union have long been so 
abnormal and disturbed, that it is easy to see how a good many well- 
meaning men, in whose minds the memories of the war are still fresh 
and whose notions about the conditions of constitutional government 
are vague, should not form to themselves any clear idea of what 
they mean when they propose to make him President again in order 
to protect life and property in that region. But this explanation 
will not cover the use to which it is proposed to put him when it is 
said that he must be nominated and voted for by the Republican 
party because he is the only candidate who has the nerve and ability 
to see that he is not counted oxt by the Democrats. We think it 
safe to assert that of the thousands who use this language probably 
not one dozen have thought out the idea it contains—that is, pic- 
tured to themselves in detail the way in which it would work in 
practice and the results it would have. The counting of the elec- 
toral vote after the Presidential election is now lodged by law and 
precedent in the two Houses of Congress, through a procedure 
framed by themselves. Next year Congress will perform this duty 
as usual. There is under the Constitution no appeal from its deci- 
sion in any particular case. It may exclude votes which some may 
think ought not to have been excluded, and count votes which 
many think ought to have been excluded, but no mode is provided 


for altering the result thus reached. If Congress grossly and plainly | 


abuses its power it exposes itself to punishment at the polls at the 
next election; but to no other punishment. The theory on which 
the American Government rests is that this punishment will be, on 
the whole, found sufficient, even where members of Congress are en 
masse grossly wanting in conscientious patriotism, but that at all 


them again, and that their candidate at the next election should not 
be a timid, elderly civilian like Mr. Tilden, or Mr. Seymour, or Mr. 
Hendricks, but a military man also, who likewise would do his 
own counting, and that they would see that he had force enough 
at his disposal to make it good against all comers. The ensuing 
Presidential canvass would then become literally what it is now 
only metaphorically, a “campaign.” It would consist, in the main, 


, of the collection of arms and ammunition, and the organization and 


discipline of troops, and of State legislation in preparation for an 
armed encounter. These preparations, too, would be carried on 
am dst the crumbling of the public credit and the suspension or 
rapid decline of every branch of business, and the rapid transfer of 
timid capital to more settled regions. It is hardly necessary to say 
that in a game of this sort the man in possession would have many and 
great advantages. He would bave on the army and the civil ser- 
vice the hold which actual authority always gives, and would have the 
open or secret support of that large class which always likes to be ov 
what seems the winning side. ‘To these and to the timid generally, 


| it would become apparent long before his term bad expired that it 
| would be madness to nominate anybody else to succeed him, that the 
| publie peace and safety required that he should stay in power as the 


only defence against anarchy, and that, in fact, he should use all the 
means at his disposal to secure his re-election under the forms of law 
if possible, but if not under the forms of law, somehow. All “ the 
best people” would insist on this—the ministers of the Methodist 
Church, * the most widely circulated newspapers, the great bankers 
and railroad men, and so on. Although it was deplorable, they 
would say, that the regular working of the Constitution should be 
interrupted and our country brought to shame before the world, the 
responsibility lay with the Democrats, who had for fifty years been 
an element of treason and disorder. In short, in one way or an- 





* A Methodist bishop. recently deceased, compared Grant's Administration to the 
Transfiguration on the Mount in a prepared oration delivered last summer. Utteranecs 
almost as extravagant have emanated from other ministers of the eame denominativn 
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other, Without any mention of ‘“‘empire” or “ Czsarism,” it would 


come about that the election of 1830 was probably the last of the 
old régime, and that the Republic had provided itself with a Pro- 
tector, who would see that the good men stayed in power. 

The force of the foregoing description of the Grant programme 
would be much diminished if it were true that he was presented to 
the party asa successful soldier of whose qualities as a civil adminis- 
trator nothing was as vet known, but of whom as a civil administrator 
mueh might fairly be expected; or if, having been tried as a civil 
administrator and found not altogether satisfactory, he had shown 
himself nevertheless a capable party manager, whose Administra- 
tion, whatever its defects, enabled the party to retain its hold on 
the voters; or, lastly, if the country had, since he went out of oflice, 
been passing through a period of disorder and malaise, from which 
it was fair to suppose the presence of ‘¢a strong man” in the chief 
executive office would relieve it. But it will puzzle the future his- 
torian of the country greatly, to find that the Grant movement had 
none of these things behindit. General Grant bas been tried as a civil 
admi:istrator, and it is not disputed that his two terms were markéd 
by great corruption at the seat of Government, by great violence 


and disorder at the South, and by the loss of fourteen States by the 


Republican party. Since he left office outrages at the South have 
diminished in number, and industry of every kind has improved in 
that region. Scandals in the civil service, such as were revealed 
almost weekly in his day, have ceased ; specie payments have been 
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restored; the credit of the Government has been raised and used | 


in lowering the interest on the public debt; the tide of emigration 
towards the country has again set in, and so has the flow of foreign 
capital towards American investments; and industry in all its 
branches has revived. In fact, peace and order reign in every 
direction ; consequently General Grant can only be produced as 
a candidate in his capacity as a fighting military man. Nothing else 
can be claimed fur him. He can, in short, only be produced with a 
view to some sort of violence or illegality. It may be, as we have 
said, that he will not allow himself to be turned to account in this 
way; but if he does, those who have not reached the conclusion that 


our political system is a failure will see that his candidacy imposes | 


on them a duty such as Americans have never before been called 
on to discharge towards any man. 


———— ae 
THE PROPOSED COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE. 
\ )HILE a possible disturbance in our foreign relations in conse- 

quence of M. de Lesseps’s operations on the Isthmus is obvi- 
ous to every one, the objections to the proposed commercial treaty 
with France have not, in Congress ur out -of it, so far as we have 
observed, been based on any but domestic considerations. Its inter- 
national bearing will, however, appear on alittle reflection. Hitherto 
the American public has heard scarcely more than one side of the ques- 
tion. The movement, it will be remembered, originated in France, 
where the great decline in the exports to the United States during 
the last ten years, correctly ascribed to the introduction of our 
highly protective tariff, contrasted strongly with the great increase 
of the exports to England that bad resulted from the commercial 
convention made between those countries in 1860. It was not un- 
natural for the French to suppose that the ground they had lost on 
this side might be recovered if a similar treaty could be made with 
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to a conference to be held in Paris during the Exhibition of 18732, 
he addressed himself to the chambers of commerce and other com- 
mercial organizations in this country. The novelty of his appeal, 
urged it, se 
appeared, and, by carefully 


avoided 


sentiments of national friendship with whieb h 


and the 
cured hima polite reeeption wherever he 
demands 


R ] 
Les 


oOlutiaons more 


reiraining from any specitic or propositions, he 


or | 


all those bodies, and by many 


| ‘ss favorable to 


calling out any opposition. 


his project were passed by nearly 
them delegates to the Paris Conference were appointed. 

When this meeting was held in \ugust, 1878, the number of 
American delegates that appeared was suspiciously small, but there 
was no difliculty in filling it up from the crowd of American visits 
to the Exhibition, and in passing by acclamation a mem 
Freneh and the Ameriean governments whieh had 
by a committee. A banquet held on Decet 
sary éclat, and M. Chotteau returned to this country fu 
He was received by the President, an 
In April, 1879, a 


1 expediency of negotiating a 


rs 
rial to the 
been prepared 
uber ] gave the neces- 
1 of anti 

pated success. 
Congress listened to his statement. 

questing the President to consider t1 


treaty of commerce Was offered in the House by the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. Wood, and was passed without 
debate. In the Senate, a joint resolution of a similar tenor was 
offered and referred, but not passed, In his renewed appeals to 
the commercial bodies M. Chotteau entered slightly into details, 
from which it appeared that a reduction of our duties on French 
manufactures and products by about fifty per cent. was expected, 


while we were promised participation in the French so-called con 
ventional tariff, as established by the Cobden treaty and by several 
later conventions with European nations. 


1,3 a 
iis We Were 


Beyond t 
promised such other reductions of duties as our negotiators might 
be able to seeure. Statistics not wholly relevant to the question 
were freely used to prove the an 
arrangement, and the trebling or quadrupling of our exports to 
France was to be the assured etfect of the all free- 
trade tendencies were disclaimed when the reduction of our duties 
Was mentioned. 

The result of M. Chotteau’s second campaign was a pretty gen- 
resolutions passed by our commercial 


immense advantages of such 


treaty, while 


associations—not, however, without some significant exceptions. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce dectined to commit itself to 


the United States; nor was it to be expected that the French, hav- | 


ing that hope before their eyes, would consider closely whether 
and how far concessions on their part could make such a treaty 
acceptable to this country. Early in 1878 a number of prominent 
manufacturers and merchants, aided by sundry senators, deputies, 
journalists, and others, organized a committee, having its head- 
quarters in Paris, for the purpose of agitating the question, and 
sent a delegate to this country in the person of M. Léon Chotteau, 
whose name has since become familiar to us as that of a gentleman 
enthusiastically active in his mission. Being charged to present an 


appeal issued by the committee to the Americans, and to invite us to 
form a similar national committee on this side and to send delegates 


| aware, 
| though in this case we may be found on their side. 


the support of the plan. 
its central organization in New York, resolved to oppose any such 
treaty, vigorously and at every point. The San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, alarmed for the safety of its wine interest, took the same 
ground, and issued an elaborate report, from which M. Chotteau 
may gather the kind of opposition his project is iKely to meet with 
from American protectionists, whenever Congress or the Executive 
attempts serious action. M. Chotteau, however, was not discouraged, 
and returned to France convinced, as he expressed it, that the op- 
position to his plans would vanish like a mist before the rays of 
the sun. The presence in Paris of Mr. Fernando Wood soon fuar- 
nished the opportunity for another flourish of trumpets. At a ban- 
quet given in his honor on October 5 he was made the hero of the 
day. It was there reported and resolved that the American Con 

gress had by the above-mentioned resolutions taken the initiative, 
which the French Government was bound to follow by the imme- 
diate appointment of negotiators. The American mind was depict- 
ed as_ being in the most promising condition, and the assertion 
Was amply proved by the material brought home by M. Chotteau. 
Mr. Wood extricated himself rather skilfully from his embarrassiag 
position ; without committing himself in favor of any treaty he 
vigorously denounced the French and the American tariff, and in- 
spired his hosts with the conviction that he was with them heart 
and soul, and that their cause was in good hands. 

While awaiting his further action we may now be allowed to ex- 
amine the project from our standpoint, which, our readers are 
does not coincide with that of our protectionists, even 
Placing a very 
different value from what M. Chotteau does on resolutions passed 


The Silk Association of America, having 
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on the spur of the moment by commercial associations, or even on 
resolutions passed but not considered by Congress, we need hardly 
explain the curious contrast between the enthusiasm exhibited in 
und the indifference manifested here. Evidently, very few 


- —<- 


France 1 

people on this side have given the matter any serious consideration 
or believe in the practicability of the project. For this there are 
very good reasons quite independent of any opposition on the part 


of our protectionists. First of ail, sueh a treaty is impracticable, 
beeause it would throw nearly all our commercial relations with 
other European countries into confusion. It does not seem to have 
been known to our French allies that sinee Benjamin Franklin 


offered to make a commercial treaty with them on behalf of the | 
with justice to all friendly countries. 


United States, we have long abandoned that sert of policy, and 
have entered into treaties of friendship with numerous European and 
other countries, agreeing to the so-called ‘“ most-favored-nation 
clause,” which forbids any commercial favor to be granted by either 
party to other states that shall not immediately become common to 
the other party. If we remember aright, our Government some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago negotiated a commercial treaty with 
Mexico, which had to be abandoned when, on being laid before the 
Senate for confirmation, it proved to be in conflict with other trea- 
ties containing that clause. ‘The Hawaiian treaty of March 18, 1875, 
granting the free entry of the Sandwica Island sugars into the 
United States, was possible only because our treaties with other 
sugar-producing countries, like Spain and Great Britain, do not 
contain the clause. Very different would be the case if any special 
favor were to be shown to French silks and woollens, wines and 
other goods, of which a considerable portion of our imports comes 
from Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia, the Netherlands, and other 
countries, all of which, in some form or other, are protected against 
discrimination by their treaties with us. The result, therefore, 
would be a general reduction of those duties, or we should be 
compelled to cancel all those treaties and expose ourselves to all 
sorts of retaliation. The latter course might suit the French best, 
but it would involve us in inextricable difficulties, and by simply 
destroying a large trade we are now doing with other countries, 
and forcing it into French hands, we should be inflicting the great- 
est damage on ourselves. 

In either case our compensation will have to come from 
France, and from France alone, since other countries, if allowed to 
participate in the reduction of our duties, will have that participa- 
tion thrust upon them unless we make special treaties with France 
and all the other countries simultaneously. As the compensation 
heid out by France we are promised participation in the conven- 
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and tools, perhaps some coarse cotton goods and small manufactured 
articles. But, without making common cause with the protectionists, 
we may well ask, Would that be reciprocity for admitting their 
silks and woollens, their wines and spirits, their canned food and 
fruits, their glass-ware and fancy goods at so great an advantage 
over other countries? The fact is, two highly protective countries 
cannot possibly enter into any such treaty without one or the other 
abandoning that policy. When our people have learned enough 
they will surely take this step, and we believe that that time is 
approaching; but when it does come, we hope that our tariff will 
be reduced in the accustomed way, not by indirection and under 
the guise of a misguided sentiment, but for our own benefit and 
Whether M. Chottean 


| acknowledge it or not, his project for us is a movement in the 


direction of free-trade, and the best advice we can give him is to 
change front, try and break down the French general tariff, and 
rely on such a good example being followed on this side. 


RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
HE principle on which the Committee proceeded in making the 
revision of the rules which has been recently under debate was 
one which ensured useful work in the main, though it excluded 
action in cases where there was danger of party division. They 
tell us that they determined in beginning their work “that their 
reported revision should be the unanimous action and agreement of 
the Committee, leaving intact only such rules as the Committee 
could not agree unanimously to adopt or amend.” We have there- 
fore the simplification and codification of the rules, and only such 
changes as the most experienced members of both parties could 
agree upon. They have very considerably reduced the bulk of the 
manual, and made the system much more intelligible and easy of 
reference, eliminating what had become practically obsolete, and 
embodying formally some things which had become by tacit consent 
the practice of the House. 

One little change, however, has provoked a lively discvssion, and 
has threatened to defeat the adoption of the report. It is the re- 
currence to what was at one time the rule of the House in regard to 
the River and Harbor Appropriation Bill, by requiring the report 


| and recommendations of the Committee of Commerce after they are 


| 


perfected to be passed upon by the Committee on Appropriations, 


| who shall report it like the other general appropriation bills. 


tional tariff of that country, which, as it now stands, offers a con- | 


siderable reduction from the ultra-protectionist duties of the general 
tariff now applicable to importations from this country. But, un- 
like the case of England, we export to France, and we shall for 
many years continue to export, chiefly raw materials and common 
food articles; and when we examine that conventional tariff, and 
look for its advantages, we find that France has taken good care, 
in her general tariff, not to impose duties on those necessaries which 
could be used as objects of compensation in any conventional tariff. 
Such articles as cotton, breadstuffs, meats, lard, and other produce 
which we now export largely to France are, under their general 
tariff, either free or subject to the same duties as under their con- 
ventional tariff; tobacco, being a Government monopoly, would not 
be affected at all; petroleum would pay a lower duty; but the con- 
ventional tariff maintains the much higher duty oa refined petro- 
Jeum and naphtha, as compared with crude oil, which now limits 
our exports of petrolenm to France to crude oil, and keeps the 
consumption there of this product far below that of any other 
European country. Our exports of this article, which, by abandon- 
ing the protection to the French refiners, could probably be made 
the most important subject of compensation, would by the conven- 
tional tariff not be increased to any. great extent. 

What increase we might expect from participation in the con- 
ventional tariff would, according to M. Chotteau’s own statements, 
consist of butter and clieese, some sole-leather, agricultural machines 


The argument by which this is supported is that the general 
appropriations must be in some definite proportion to the revenue 
collected, and if retrenchment be made necessary by decrease of 
revenue or a wish to have a surplus to apply to reducing the public 


| debt, the diminutions of various expenditures must have reference 


to each other and be planned by some one controlling purpose and 
authority. If the Committee on Commerce may report a bill appro 
priating eight millions when the public revenue will only admit the 
expenditure of four, and when the Appropriation Committee may 
have spent weeks in scaling the distribution of money to the several 
departments of the Government so as to avoid a deficit, how, it is 
asked. can there be anything like statesmanship in the financial 
legislation of the House? The argument looks very like a “ knock- 
down,” for everybody who has watched the House proceedings 
knows that even if the bill in question were before the House for 
debate it could never be modified in any symmetric manner, and 
would be subjected both to capricious slashing and to equally ca- 
pricious increase. 

But this is by no means the whole of the difficulty, and one may 
look in vain into the debates in the House for any clear recognition 
of the real trouble in the case. The simple truth is that the River 


' and Harbor Bill has become a great log-rolling job, and is deliber- 


ately planned with the purpose of having two-thirds of all the Con- 
gressional districts interested in the expenditure, so that it may be 
passed on a Monday morning under suspension of the rules, with- 
out being read, with amendments inserted by the Committee after 
it has been printed, so as to gain or keep the vote of this or that 
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member and so secure the two-thirds vote which is necessary to 
take these millions out of the Treasury in this summary fashion. 


N ation. 


Here is a bill which contains items of expenditure so numerous as | 


to make a printed book of considerable size, and amounting to from 
three to six or eight millions of dollars, passed in the lump, and 


not a soul on the floorot the House outside the Committee, and | 


perhaps not one of them but the chairman, knowing what the bill 


actually contains ; and yet two-thirds of all the people’s representa- | 


tives vote aye on the roll-call, beeause each one of the two-thirds 


has the assurance that the long list contains an appropriation of | 


money to be spent in his district, it may be on a great harbor or it 
may be on an insignificant trout-stream in the mountains. The same 
influences which from year to year secure the passage of the bill 
under suspension of the rules were strong enough to override tle 
Committee on Revision and the Committee on Appropriations, and 
defeat the change which was proposed. 

Yet thoughtful people must see that the revised rule is right. 
The only method of getting anything worthy of the name of a bud- 
get, under our system of government, is to have the Congressional 
Committees of Ways and Means and of Appropriations assume the 
duties devolving upon the ministry in other legislative bodies, and 
bring order out of chaos by reporting bills for revenue and expendi- 
ture which may be based upon a careful study of the public re- 
sources as compared with the public necessities. The standing 


committees of the House have the right to introduce measzres | 
which, if adopted, will become the law for the Appropriation Com- | 


mittees in their schedules of expenditure and for the Committee of 
Ways and Means in their bills to provide revenue. If, however, 
these various committees have direct control of the appropriation 
they will generally take pride in building up their own departments, 
and will certainly be most liberal to them when the Administration 
jis in political agreement with the Congressional majority. 
who has any familiarity with the esprit de corps that grows up in 
these committees, and between them and the departments, can 
doubt that in the divided responsibility which would allow each to 
allege that its appropriations were reasonable and only the rest were 
extravagant, we should see a prodigality of expendicure that would 
be reckless beyond any precedent. The fact that the Appropria- 
tion Committee stands before the country bearing the official re- 
sponsibility for the general public expenditures as a whole, is the 


strungest guaranty we have that any approach to reasonable econo- | 


my will be practised. 
it more deeply felt is the plain dictate of common sense. To re- 
move it by scattering the appropriation bills among the numerous 
committees is to open the door to shameless raids on the Treasury. 
It would court the repetition of the practiee in the River and Har- 
bor Bill and make every partial appropriation the vehicle of job- 
bery beyond anything yet dreamed of. That the Appropriation 
Committee has the leadership of most important business of the 
House is naturally the cause of a good deal of jealousy, which is 


constantly shown in the flings at it, as if it were trying to absorb | 


the whole business of legislation. When these attacks come from 
members of the political majority they may safely be attributed to 
envy and jealousy. The minority has usually a mixture at least of 


better motives, and their criticisms would have more real weight | 
than they have were it not for the sad truth of history that minori- | 


ties have been majorities and zealously did the things they now 
eondemn. 

The theory of the action of the Appropriation Committee is that 
it takes existing laws and frames its appropriations to meet the 
statutory provisions wherever they are definite and specific, and 
uses sound judgment to effect the purpose of the law when this 
cannot in terms direct the exact sum to be expended. But the 


rules of the House provide (and this is one of the things the Revi- | 
sion Committee could not agree to change) that whilst no original | 


legislation may be tacked upon an appropriation bill ir general, it 
may be done by the Committee in such cases as may be germane 
to the subject of the bill, and directly tend to economy and retrench- 
ment. Here is the Trojan horse alluded to in the debates, out of 
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whose bowels come, if not armed men, the reduction of the Army, 
the suspension of salaries of marshals, a like omission in regard to 
diplomatic officers abroad, the docking of the pay of the railway 
auditor, and the whole troop of measures whieh, in obedienes to 


| the dictates of party, and, as we think, contrary to their own judg- 


No one | 


To emphasize this responsibility and make | 


ment, the Committee has tacked to appropriation bills, as if tor 
the very purpose of giving its enemies weapons to slay it. 

Let us speak the truth plainly. The desire of economy has bad 
nothing to do with the class of measares referred to, and therefore 
to introduce them under the cover of the proviso we have men 
| tioned is one of the legislative abuses which are sure to return to 

plague the inventor. Because party leaders could not pass mea- 

sures against the tactics of a strong minority they have thought to 
| force the Appropriation Committee to do their political work for 
| them, and, under pretext of an apparent reduction of expense, over 
turn the established system of an army, of a diplomatic or of a 
| judicial service, though the statutes which declared these to be the 
only Jawful ones were entirely unrepealed. 
| It is said that Republican majorities as well as Democratic ones 
| have done this, and it is true. But it does not make it the less a 
gross abuse of power, and, what is more to the purpose of our pres- 
| ent discussion, it does not make it less certain that it endangers the 
most necessary and salutary powers of the Appropriation Committee, 
which is thus made the scapegoat of party sins, by assuming the 
odium of usurpation of legislative prerogative, when it has only 
obeyed the dictates of the party caucus. One would think the stu- 
| pidest partisan might by this time have learned the lesson so often 
| taught, that there is no way to party defeat so absolutely sure as the 
} greedy abuse of power when it is held. And yet session after 
the clearer heads of a party see the extremists press and carry mea- 
| sures Which, with the regularity of clockwork, are followed by party 
defeats in the recess. All who long for real progress in the ar 
self-government will hope that moderation, the quintessence of poli- 
| tical wisdoin, may so far assert itself in the House that the abuses 
which have brought odium upon the Appropriation Committees may 


session 
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| be corrected without resort to a practice which, as we have tried to 
| show, will bring in a period of wild extravagance in expenditure, 
| with the legislative demoralization almost inseparably connected 
| With it. 
! 


THE HARRISBURG CONVENTION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 
Wasurtncton, Feb. 9, 1880. 

QENATOR DON CAMERON'S exploit at Harrisburg last week is still 
"the principal topic of conversation here, Opinions differ as to its 
effect upon the Republican conventions of other States, but some facts 
are settled and agreed upon as regards the event itself. One is tliat the 
| Pennsylvania Convention did not want to renominate Grant, but that 
Cameron compelled them to do so. Another is that Blaine could have 
| beaten Cameron—that is, could have prevented the adoption of the 
| Grant instructions—if he had had the spirit or the wit to fight for his 
| rights. <A third is that the leaders of the third-term movement are 
| going to nominate Grant at Chicago, even by a majority of one, if 
| it is possible to do so, and that they would do this even if they 
| apprehended he would be beaten at the polls. Consequently, evidence 
| offered to them that Grant is a weak candidate—and there could be 
no better evidence than the Harrisburg Convention itself—weighs not 
a feather in their calculations. They do not want another Republican 
| Administration that they cannot control, and in preference to it they will 
| take a Democratic one cheerfully, and trust to the chances of the next 
| four years. Conkling would have preferred Tilden to Llayes before the 

latter was installed in office, and he went so far toward bringing the 

former in that the Demccrais conceive that they were betrayed by him 

when, at the critical moment, his nerves gave way. Party rage, which 
| has so often served his turn, appalled him in that instance, but it did 
i not prevent him from disclosing that he wants no more Republican 
victories of that kind. As for Cameron, he has introduced himself 
to the public as a sort of Barbary corsair or Roman proconsul entertaining 
| a well-grounded contempt for the people whom he slashes—that is, for 

his own party in his own State. It is spoken of as a remarkable thing 


| that 113 delegates out of 246, although stoutly backed by public senti- 
ment at home, dared to cal their syuls their own in presence of this 
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terrible fellow. For there is not a more fearful wild-fowl than your 


Cameron living! Blaine really represented the vestiges and remains of 
popular sovereignty in party government at the Harrisburg Convention 
I doubt if there will ever be so strong a show of opposition 1 
re vert nt in Pennsylvania again, until the party has been 
lv t Lat the poll It isa ludicrous waste of energy to send 

\ ! ble-l (| men to Chicago to make a unit and to cas 

That this done is but another instance of irvival 
forms after the sul nee has vanished, Perhaps the most startling sign 
of the times the ease with which such things are done—the facility 


with which the State of Pennsylvania 1s lowered from the 


attitude and character of a commonwealth to that of a province under 
the government of a pretor. Doubtless Mr. Blaine was an unfit man to 
bear the standard of the commonwealth in the recent engagement ; never- 
thele he did bear it, and when the wheels of the ** machine” rolled 
over him it was the commonwealth’s blood that gushed out. 

The Blaine men here in Washington, however, prefer to be considered 


They say now that the course 
their 


eunning fellows rather than victims 
of the 
that it was not their purpose, to kill the Grant movement suddenly, 


Harrisburg convention ran paraliel with intentions ; 


drawn all the anti-mnachine fire upon them ; 
that they prefer to have the batteries of 
third during the next four months rather than 
against their man; that the 
must tell in their favor throughout the country ; 
tory was virtually a defeat because his majority was so small, ete., ete. 
that all they wanted at 


because that would have 


the Inde pendents directed 
against the term 
moral effect of the Harrisburg massacre 


that Cameron’s vic- 


The third-term people, on the other hand, say 
Harrisburg was all the votes ; that they were not so grasping as to claim 
any more than the whole number, and consequently they are satisfied. 
What they expect is that the impetus gained in Pennsylvania will pro- 
duce an exactly similar result in New York, and that the momentum of 
these two States will carry Hlinois and Massachysetts—perhaps also Indi- 
ana—and that anything more which they need they can easily obtain from 
If the Blaine men have any programme as well defined as 
They talk vaguely about Illinois as the bul- 


the South. 
this, I have not heard of it. 
wark and breakwater that is to roll back the third-term flood, Gen. Logan, 
however, is quoted for the third term, and Gen. Grant, as it happens, has 
a nominal residence in Illinois; the supporters of Washburne do not 
oppose the third-term movement, but do serve to divide the oppo 
Gen. Logan’s machine in Illinois is not the same thing as 
It is less sub- 


sition to it. 
Cameron’s in Pennsylvania, or Conkling’s in New York. 
[t was wholly in the hands of the Blaine men 


ject to the one-man power 
It would probably 


four years ago, and it dragged Logan along with it. 
do the same now but for the adventitious circumstance that Gen. Grant 
has a house in Galena, where he occasionally spends a week’s time 
Something will really depend, as regards Illinois, upon public opinion, 
Any such demonstration of hostility te the third term as took place at 
Harrisburg would be fatal to it, because it would point to the loss of the 
State in the election, and the managers there have not reached the state 
of mental equipoise which can look calmly upon such a contingency. 
Illinois is not a sure State by any means, and an adverse result in Ohio 
in October would be likely to deluge it. Meanwhile it is among 
the possibilities that Blaine may surrender to the third-term move- 
ment and become as good a Grant man as anybody. But the third-term 
men will never surrender to him. They have the great advantage of 
knowing exactly what they want, and it is a mistake to suppose that they 
have any second choice. 

On the 12th of December last, as appears from a letter signed **C. W. 
Moulton,” which has mysteriously got into print, Mr. Conkling did have 
a second choice, and that second choice, as among candidates having any 
strength, was Secretary Sherman. Of course Conkling would prefer Sher- 
man to Blaine. This letter is curious enough to pass into history, and as 
the columns of the ation are well adapted to preserve it for that desti- 
nation I append it : 

‘*A.M., Frrpay, Dee. 12 

‘*My Dear Mr. Suerman: The result of my conference is that Mr. 
Conkling will look upon his personal relations as not broken ; that he 
prefers Grant, and cannot change that relation; that after Grant is out 
of the way he prefers you to any one now spoken of ; that he will not 
make or allow to be made any effort to control New York against you if 
you are nominated, and that he will not allow his name to come before 
the Convention, but that he cannot allow your friends in New York to 
as in your favor. ‘This comes from the source which you are 
aware of. I am to request that no steps be taken by you for a day or two. 
—Yours, C. W. Mov ton, 

‘*P.S.—I rely upon this, but of course I cannot know that it is true ; 


muster him 
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| do you interest yourself in him ?’ 


of communication between Sherman and Conkling 
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it is probably one of those beginnings that should be looked after. The 
situation of the parties makes the negotiation slow as well as very deli- 
cate. J shall say to my informant that T have stated this to you, so as to 
prevent inistakes. T will call on you before I leave the city.” 


Many minds in Washington are racked at this moment to discover 
how this letter got into print, and who, besides Moulton, acted as a means 
Io answer the first 
interrogatory it is necessary to enquire what person having control of th: 
letter had any interest in publishing it. The person having control of jt 
I do not under- 
take to answer this question, but bearing in mind that one of the most effec- 


was Mr. Sherman. Had he any interest in publishing it ? 
tive arguments used against Mr. Sherman at the present time is that he 
could not carry New York, because Conkling would throw the State over 
to the Democrats, I conclude that any evidence calculated to combat and 
counteract that argument would be very advantageous to Mr. Sherman. 
As for the other question, I am informed that Mr. Moulton’s family is on 
exceedingly intimate terms with a lady who is known to be Mr Conkline’s 
client, and who has an inherited and decided genius for polities. A 
third conundrum—Why does this letter appear now instead of a month 
ago or a month hence ?—must also be susceptible of an answer, but I 
pause, 

Returning to the Harrisburg Convention, I remarked that the third- 
term leaders know what they want. They have no set purpose to under- 
mine the Republic by paving the way for Grant ora future President to go 
in for a fourth term or any other number of terms. sut a third term hap- 


pens to fall in with their system of pretorship. Genera] Grant gave that 


| system full swing, and he was the only man who could do so with tolerable 


safety, having a military reputation to fall back upon to serve as a screen 
They know perfectly well what they can do with him 
His methods are their methods. 


for civil disorder. 
because they have tried him. 
four years more of this species of license and they calculate that they wil! 
not be troubled again with the presence of 113 dissenters at a Harrisburg 
As regards the election, they set much store upon the pride 


Given 


convention, 
and self-reliance of the American people, which leads men to say, ** Who's 


afraid? If we don’t hke a President can’t we change him every four 


| years?” The answer is: ‘‘ No, unless you can get more than 113 dele- 


gates into your nominating convention.” Horace Wuirtr. 


MEMOIRS OF MME. DE REMUSAT.—VOL. II. 
Paris, January 23, 1880. 

FTER the battle of Austerlitz the Emperor Francis asked for an in- 
+4 terview with Napoleon. He was received under Napoleon’s tent. 
‘* This 1s,” said the latter, “‘the orly palace which I have oceupied for 
two months.” The Russian Emperor consented to return to Russia with 
his army, and Napoleon seemed anxious not to push his victory too far. 
Talleyrand, who had been sent for, pressed him in this sense, and insisted 
upon the necessity of preserving Austria for the equilibrium of Europe 
Napoleon had been much flattered by the visit of the Austrian Emperor ; 
at times, however, he seemed uneasy; he was afraid of Talleyrand. He 
established himself in the palace of Schénbrunn, and seemed astonished 
to find that his presence produced little effect on the Viennese ; on the 
other hand he was struck by the affection shown by the Austrian people 
for their sovereign. ‘* What a people!” he exclaimed. ‘‘If I returned 
to Paris I should not be received in this manner.” While the Emperor 
was in Vienna an ¢migré named M. d’André sent his wife to General 
Mathieu Dumas, and asked to be struck off the list of the ¢migrés and 
allowed to return to France. M. de Rémusat saw Madame d’André, and 
consented to ask Napoleon if he would receive her. 

**At the name of D’André the face of the Emperor darkened: ‘ Do 
you know,’ said he, ‘that you are speaking to me of a mortal enemy ?’ 
*No, sire,’ said M. de Rémusat; ‘1 am unaware that your majesty has 
reason to complain of him; but in that case I ask for his pardon, M. 
d’André is poor and proscribed ; he wishes to go and die quietly in our 
country.’ ‘Have you any relations with him ?” ‘ None, sire.’ ‘Why 
‘Sire, he is Provencal, he was at 
school with me, he followed the same career, and he is my friend.’ 
‘You are very lucky,’ said the Emperor, with a terrible look, ‘to have 
such motives as an excuse Never speak of him again, and know 
weil, that if he was in Vienna and in my possession, he would be hanged 
in twenty-four hours.” Having said this he turned his back en M. de 
Rémusat.” 

After this interview General Savary, who was at the head of the police, 
came to M. de Rémusat and complimented him. “Come, come,” 
he to him, ** 1 must congratulate you on the fortunate opportunity which 


said 
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is offered you, and I advise you not to let it escape. You ran a great risk 
a moment ago when you spoke to the Emperor of M. d’André, but all 
Where is he ?’ that, 
at least, is what his wife says.‘ The Emperor 
believes him to be in Vienna ; he is persuaded that you know where he is, 
M. de Rémusat felt indignant at this 
proposition ; he sent word to Madame d’André that his mission had 
failed. Madame de Rémusat says that from that time she and her hus- 
band fell into a sort of disgrace; that the Emperor became cold, even 
icy, towards his chamberlain. This Savary, who played such a singular 
part in the story we have told, ‘‘ was not,” says Madame de Rémusat, 
‘‘absolutely a wicked man.” The Emperor used to say: ‘If I ordered 
Savary to get rid of his wife and children [ am sure that he would not 
hesitate.” He was fond of money and he trembled before Napoleon. 
Duroc, who also lived with the Emperor, was silent, cold, and impene- 
trable; he was the ideal of the slave: the Kmperor was his mas/e7, and 
that was enough; his probity has never been attacked, 


ean be repaired. ‘He is, [ believe, in Hungary : 


Jah! don’t dissimulate. 


and he wishes you to declare it.’ ” 


Such men as Na- 
poleon need such men as Savary and Duroe (who was made Duke of 
Friali ; Savary was Duke of Rovigo). 

The treaty of peace was signed on the 27th of December, 1805 ; it gave 
Italy to Napoleon ; it recognized the Electors of Bavaria and Wiirtem- 
berg as kings, and abandoned Tyrol to the King of Bavaria. The 
‘Memoirs of Metternich,’ which have just appeared, show conclusively 
that from that very moment the struggle began between Europe and 
Napoleon ; they said peace and there was no peace. 
their peoples the sovereigns were obliged to make temporary sacrifices to 
the crowned head of the Revolution, to the new Cesar. A Bavarian 
princess was given to Prince Eugéne Beauharnais. Napoleon announced 
it in these words to him : ** My cousin, I have arrived at Munich. 
arranged your marriage with the Princess Augusta. It has been pub- 
lished. This morning the princess has made me a visit, and I have 
talked much with her. She is very pretty. 
portrait on a cup, but she is much better-looking.” Napoleon liked his 
step-son Eugéne, who was modest, obedient, devoted to him. 


** While the Emperor was at Munich it entered his head to refresh him- 
self from the great fatigues which he had gone through during several 
months by a certain fantaisie, half galante, half political, towards the 
Queen of Bavaria. This princess, second wife of the king, without being 
very pretty, had an elegant waist, and agreeable yet withal dignified man- 
ners. ‘Che Emperor feigned, I believe, to be in love with her. Those 
who witnessed this spectacle say that it was rather curious to see him 
struggling with his sharp temper and rather common manners, in the de- 
sire to succeed near a princess accustomed to the sort of etiquette which 
is never departed from in Germany underany circumstances. ‘lhe Queen 
of Bavaria knew how to hoid at a distance this singular lover, but seemed, 
however, amused with his homage. The Empress found her more coquet- 
tish than she would have liked.” 


After the campaign of Austerlitz something heavier was felt in the 
rule of Napoleon ; he became more unapproachable ; he adopted the Ger- 
man etiquette ; the German princes trembled before him; the young 
hereditary Prince of Baden had been obliged to ask of him humbly the 
honor of marrying a person of his family. 
seemed quite dead ; the court of the new Cesar became the most sump- 
tuous in the world. Despréaux, who had been dancing-master of the un- 
fortunate Queen Marie-Antoinette, had to give lessons to the ladies of the 
new court, and taught them how to make courtesies with long trains. It 
was while the Emperor was at a gala representation at the Théitre-Fran- 


gais that he received the news that his troops had forced the Queen of | 


Naples to fly to Palermo ; the play was stopped, and Talma announced 


to the audience the fate of ‘*the modern Athaliah.” Napoleon ceased to 


keep on intimate terms with anybody ; the more numerous his court be- | 


came, the more isolated he was himself. The Empress herself became a 
stranger to him ; she knew absolutely nothing of the great schemes which 
kept his mind occupied She became so estranged from him that she even 
ceased to be jealous, and her complacency to all his caprices became 
complete. 


“The Emperor, absolutely convinced that the empire of woman had 
often weakened the kings of France, had irvevoeably decided in his mind 
that they should never be at his court anything more than an ornament, 
and he kept his word. He was persuaded, I don’t know why. that in 
France they have more esprif than the men (at least he often said so’, and 
that the education which they receive gives them a certain cunning 
against which it is well to be on one’s guard. He feared them a little, and 
for this reason he kept them at a distance.” 


He exiled Madame de Sta#l] and Madame de Balbi for some innocent 
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pleasantries ; his fear of Madame de Staél was real, and his police had a 


constant eye on her. Madame de Rémusat seems, however, to have con 


from the 


tinued to receive from time to time confidential communications 


imperial woman-hater. ‘*Q.ac day,” she says, **T spoke to him of th 


conquest of the kingdom of Naples, and I dared to say that I felt n 


by this policy of dethronements which we seemed to adopt Ile answered 


with the tone which he assumes when he wishes to reeeive no answer : 


‘Madame, all this will only end when there is not a single Bourbon 


on athrone of Europe’ These words pained me. [ thought but litte 
of our royal family, I must confess ; but still, when I heard that name, 
it seemed as if the memories of my youth revived.” 

The court of Napoleon was now full of the great names, the Montmo 
reneys, the Mortemarts, the Chevreuses. 
curious details about the household. The * 


Madame de Rémusat gives some 
civil list * amounted to twenty 


five millions, independently of the crown forests, which yielded three mil 


lions, and of the Italian civil list, which amounted to eight millions, The 
net revenue of the Emperor was nearly thirty-six million franes. He dis- 
posed besides of the seeret-service money of the Foreign Office, and of 
the theatre fund, which was equal to one million eight hundred thousand 


frances. The war contributions formed an extraordinary domain, in which 


the Emperor was absolutely sovereign ; he sometimes used them for war. 
The greatest order existed in the household ; the great officers of the 
crown received forty thousand franes a year ; the dime d’/ of the 


Empress received as much ; the dame d’afours thirty thousand. Eighteen 


chamberlains received from three to twelve thousand franes ; the equer 


ries had twelve thousand franes ; the préfc/s du palats or maifres @’} 
fifteen thousand franes; the masters of ceremonies, fifteen thousand 
frances. Each aide-de-camp had twenty-four thousand franes. The ex- 


penses of the grand equerry amounted to three or four millions; there 
were always twelve hundred horses in the stables. Napoleon's expense 
for his toilette was forty thousand franes a year. He wore an enormous 
amount of clothes and of linen; he constantly burned his shoes or boots 
playing with the fire; he threw away a coat or any article of clothing when 
he found it in the least 


inconvenient. In his campaigns he wanted to 


find fresh linen and clothes everywhere 


He generally rose at seven, 
shaved himself, received a few visits, and breakfasted at eleven; he ate 
only of two or three dishes, very rapidly, and took a large cup of black 


Ile dined 


There often was a 


coffee. The Councils of Ministers took place in the afternoon. 


generally alone with his wife. He went to bed early. 
small ball, but the Emperor always looked fatigued and teok no interest 
in it. 
room 


} 
leptin the ante- 


Nobody slept in his room; his famous Mameluke s 

Ile gave Josephine six hundred thousand franes for her personal ex- 
penses; this sum was insufficient and Josephine was always in debt. She 
had also twenty thousand francs for her charities. Josephine did not like 
the German etiquette; she was very affable and liked to converse with 
shopmen ; she was always being painted, and presented her portrait to 
She had 
as many as four hundred Cashmere shawls, which were then a great rar- 


everybody. Her life was a perpetual dressing and undressing. 
ity. She never opened a book, never took up a pen, and she was never 
bored. She kept tiil the end her passion for dress, and this passion abso 
lutely filled her life 
man who had opened to her innumerable accounts with innumerable 
hairdressers, jewellers, dressmakers. She kept the same habits after her 
divorcee ; at Malmaison she died in a gown of pink satin, all covered 
with ribbons. 


Napoleon was no hero to her; he simply was the 


She was good, she had been handsome ; she was not frivo- 
lous, she was frivolity itself. She had at bottom a preference for the per- 
sons of the ancien régime, and she cared little for the new marshals and 
their wives. The Napoleons were hostile to her, as she was a Beauhar 
nais; but she suffered more from Bonaparte’s sisters than they suffered 
from her. 


SPIRITUALISM IN GERMANY. 


LetpziG, Jan. 2, 1880. 
\ EAR the end of the last century Professor Gauss, of Gittingen, one 
4. of the most distinguis'ied of modern mathematicians, attempted to 
show that the familiar axiom of Euclid, that parallel lines might be infi- 
nitely prolonged without meeting, could not be proved, was unnecessary, 
and impaired the certainty of geometrical reasoning. Under the new 
and more generic mathematical method of treating surfaces which he 
originated, cases might occur of a so-called negative measure of curva- 
ture in which this axiom was false. Ina paper published in 1868 Pro- 
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said ; of the axioms, as ho now says— 


two re pectab exceptions the whole subject is ridiculed 
1 mathematicians. In England only Clifford seems to have 


} 
at 


by 
fairly comprehended it, but in Germany further mathematical ¢ 
tions have been made and text-books of ‘‘ absolute geometry ” written. 
The | 


precautions to see if space was really ‘‘curved,” and whether triangles 


Irene 
ulue- 
argest ustronomic parallaxcs haye been remeasured with the greatest 
might not be obtained the sum of whose angles was more or less than two 
right a 
a radically new way of conceiving the infinitely small and large which 
On the other 


ngles ; and many have declared that they found by these methods 


revolutionizes the Newtonian conception of the universe. 
Lotze regards the matter as a ‘logical jugglery,” or 
of science to intimidate the ordinary mind by useless para- 
Many others no less outspoken in their condemnations might 


l. 
h 


hand, whole a 
‘+ orimace 


doxes.” 


be qui tes 
The chief result thus far, however, is that under the lead of the Leip- 
fessor Zillner, the spiritualists have appropriated the 


zig astronoiner, Profe 


Nation, 


| 


notion of the fourth dimension of space, in which they argue ell conceiv- | 


able impossible things may be done. Fora generation or two about the 


only circle of believers in magnetism and spiritism in Germany has ccn- 


tred in Leipzig, but-since 


the conversion of Zéllner and the partial con- 


version of two of his associates by the ‘* manifestations” produced during | 


le, who was here just after his 
tu- 


the visit of the American medium Siac 
London imprisonment, the infection has spread considerably among s 
dents and the half-cultured, well-to-do business classes. The *‘ Larmonic 
Philosophy’ of A. J. Davis has been translated, and one reads sketches of 
with some sort of apology, in peri- 
adds a regret that Germany is be- 


the author’s life, sometimes published 
odicals and daily papers, one of which 
coming ‘* Americanized in yet another respect 

The battle has been very bitter. Some, who condemn Ziéllner, ac- 
cuse Helmholtz of unintentionally occasioning the movement by an in- 
discreet attempt to make ‘ meta-mathematics” intelligible to scientific 
laymen. Ile has, therefore, published an open letter, addressed, I think, 
to Zéllner, protesting most vigorously against the utterly unwarrantable 
use made of his illustrations. A distinguished Berlin alienist emphasizes 
certain reported tendencies to insanity in Zillner’s family, and does not 
A young Decent who 


” 


As 


as, 


hesitate to diagnosticate Zéllner himself as insane. 


bought, at a shop where magicians’ arts and wares are sold, Slade’s fa- | 


mous slate-trick and others by which Zéllner declares he was converted, 
performs them with much skill at evening parties, where he has become 
in great ch his classes have diminished to half-a-dozen, 
Zillner keeps up the fight, attacking, in four immense volumes within 
twenty months, a score of eminent professors, including some of his own 
faculty, in the most bitter and personal way, and secking at present, as 
he : not o prove or inculcate his doctrine as to conquer for 
spiritualism a free and open field among great “scientific” themes. Al- 
though extravagant condemnation of Helmholtz for causing a ‘‘ scientific 
encouraging ** mathematical mysticism,” ‘* making an indiscreet 


request. Althou 


cht 


ays, 30 Inu 


tz 
scandal,” 
uppeal to the scientific imagination,” was one of the many violations of 
collegiate decorum for which poor, blind Professor Diihring was, justly 
h, no doubt, dismissed from his chair in Berlin, yet none of his best- 

Ziliner dismissed, but wish him to retain his 


44 he 


enougn, 
abused colleagues want 
chair as a conspicuons monument of the principle, almost universal in 
Germany, that a professorship is for life. 

Zliner’s reputation rests largely on his book * On the Nature of Comets.’ 
llere he argues, from the conditions of the stability of the aggregate state 


' gradual loss of taste, touch, and the sense of temperature. 
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‘ bodies composed of fluid drops, that space must be at least infinitesi- 
mally curved, and therefore finite. All matter, even the most solid, he 
says, must slowly suffer volatilization if its temperature is above the ab- 
This he illustrates by the vaporization of ice and the 
Infinite time having already elapsed, he 


solute nul! point. 
smell of metals and minerals. 
since the beginning of the world, all bodies would have van- 
infinite. To the argument that if the 
light and heat-diffusing bodies or fixed stars were actually infinite thy 


wh 


continues, 
ished if space were number of 


le arch of heaven would shine, he objects that this the laws of ab- 
sorption would pre vent. 
that all parts of th 
zero, and that there are forces which act against volatilization. 


by the way. 


Ile quite forgets that it is by no means proved 
universe are above the temperature of an absolut 


But this 


Every one knows that spiritualism is a word of very manifold conno- 
tations. Not only are its disciples of all degrees of respeciability, from 
the Woodhull-Claflin type up to the so-called Christian spiritualists, who, 
believing m the Bible and in church institutions, simply hold that 
Christ was the best of all mediums, and even to the large class of Nico- 
demuses who are almost persuaded although they do not break their or- 
thodox church relations; but its doctrines and mozives are no less 
All sorts of primeval and half-outgrown yet clinging super- 
stitions have clustered together and warmed each other into new life 
under this name. Conjurers, skilful and otherwise, with a shrewd eye 
to business; women with shattered hysterical nerves and spoiled romantic 
minds; social revolutionists and even free-lusters have made common 
cause with those who, with noble impulses toward a freer moral, intel- 
lectual, and religious life, boldly abandoned the narrow orthodoxtes in 
which they were reared, yet, all untaught as they were to live without a 
creed, were led to a faith more mystic, a cultus more gross, than before. 
There is, however, at last some hope that the central mystery of spiritual- 
ism will be thoroughly investigated by competent scientific men. An 
eminent professor here, who attended the Slade séances, explained 
to me with much plausibility how he believed the slate-writing was 
Sleight-of-hand performances are cultivated by amateurs to an 
extent which threatens to dispel all the mystery of prestidigitation. 
Nearly all tricks which are not performed exclusively by their inventors 
can now be bought by those who are willing to pay beforehand, and 
solemnly pledge themselves never to perform the trick until they have 
learned it so thoroughly as to defy detection, or even unless they can 
satisfy the salesman to that effect. Other elements of spiritualism are 
now known to belong to a distinct and typical chapter of neuro-psychal 
disease, and may be studied in every large hospital. 

My main object in this letter, however, is to call attention to a series 
of very promising experimental observations lately made by an unim- 
peachable authority.* These were begun with the cordial co-operation of 
the Danish magician Hansen. Physiologists have long known, even be- 
fore the experiments of Preyer, that by holding frogs, hens, etc., gently 
but firmly in a certain position for two or three miuutes they could be 
put to sleep for a quarter or half an hour. Weinhold has investigated 
these phenomena in man, and finds that, by causing a subject to look fix- 
edly at a bright point for ten minutes, by making passes with warm hands 
over a sensitive skin, sometimes not touching and sometimes rubbing with 
great strength according to circumstances, by compelling him to give up 
his own will entirely, by walking him up, down, and around, at all paces 
and angles, till he is perfectly passive to a gentle but irresistible force, by 
appealing strongly to the imagination, by means of solemn music and an 
array of mysterious apparatus—by one or all of these means, in short, ab- 
normal inhibition of the will is caused. This begins generally in the 
Next colors 
are not distinguished, then forms grow indistinct, and then the eye is im- 
movable and nothing is seen. The ear never sleeps in these experiments, 
and the subject believes, and at last does, all that is told him. The trans- 
fer of taste, calling or influencing from a distance by the will alone, etc., 
are ascribed purely to the imagination of subject or magnetizer. Not all 
persons can thus influence or be influenced, although either power is not 
specifically different from powers which all possess. The identification 
of this phenomenon with hypnotism is a very important step toward ex- 
plaining mediumship, and visible spirits are likely to be physiologically 
accounted for, as is the halo of “ odic” light, which often seems to the 
subject to surround the hypnotizer, and which is a real and a natural 
creation of his fancy out of the *‘ subjective light ” (ZLigendiinkel) of his 
own eye. 


varied, 


done. 





*‘ Hypnotische Versuche. Von Prof. Adolph F. Weinhold.* Chemnitz. 1879, Pp. 28. 
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Correspondence. 
INTERNATIONAL GUARANTY OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 
To THE Epitor or Tur Nation: 

Sir: The article in the last number of the Naf/on entitled **’The 
United States Government and the Panama Canal” suggests these en- 
cuiries: In view of the fact that the Governments of Colombia and 
Nicaragua have by treaty conferred the same powers, respecting a canal 
across the Isthmus, upon each of the governments, the United Staies, 
Great Britain, and France, would not the interests of our own country be 
subserved, as well as those of all civilized nations, if our Government, 
instead of making haste ‘‘to seize the day,” and obtain a monopoly of the 
proposed canal, should invite concurrent action on the part of the Euro- 
pean Powers whose rights are identical with ours, and thus secure not 
ouly the construction, but the perpetual internationality of this great 
highway ? Are the civilized Powers not sufficiently advanced in the 
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, tinued. Instead of a fair and candid study of the book, as illustrated in 


the works of the ** Duteh school.” a sysiem of repression was and may 
now be in vogue, And as to who or what Jesus was or is, nobouly in ihe 


school seems to have any idea. The philosophy of some of the professors 


| would lead them to take advanced humanitarian grounds on the question, 


principles and methods of peace that they can safely trust to the honor of | 


each other in a joint effort to open and maintain this canal as a highway 
for all nations ? or must the old methods still prevail whereby national 
greatness shall be promoted by strategy or fraud, and when thus secured 
be protected by human butchery ? J. 'T. Brooks. 


Pittssunen, February 9, 1880. 





THE HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


To THE Epitor or Tne Nation: 


Sir: The Harvard Divinity School, I notice, is again a subject of dis- | 


cussion. It is true that with the resignation of Prof. Young, President 
Eliot’s plan of making the school unsectarian is more possible than former- 


in this. It is doing this in opposition to the wishes, on the one hand, of the 
conservative element in the Unitarian sccieties, which would have it Uni- 
tarian, and on the other to the radical element, which would have it pro- 


but for some reason they fail to speak out. 


Again, there must be a modification (or something else) in the present 
scholarship system. Without doubt it is hurtful to the school as a school 
and to the students as men. If the men who go there are studving for 
the ministry and need aid, let the scholarship be given for preaching. At 


present the school uses the scholarships as a means of repressing the free 


thought and expression of the students. (The writer does not modify 
this sentenee.) Students who go to Harvard with the idea that there are 
scholarships and freedom soon find ont their mistake, and, to the detri- 


ment of their manhood, keep quiet. We trust that the Veffon will con 
tinue the work it has begun until we have ove free theological school in our 
country. Harvard, with all its faults, is the best theological school now 
in the country, and is the one for those interested in the matter to force 
into its proper place—‘‘a school for the study of theology as a science.” 
re 

Fern. 5, 1880 

STEEL RAILS AND THE TARIFF. 
To tHe Epiror or THe Nation : 

Sm: In your issue of January 22 you have an article on the ‘ The 
Railroads and the Tariff,” in which you go into some statements purport- 
ing to be the facts in the case, and arrive at the conclusion that ‘* The 
stecl-rail makers will probably exhibit a new lot of public advantages to 
result from maintaining the present rate of duty, but the failure of their 


former predictions, bth as to thetr ability to supply the home demand 


| and to supply it at as low a rate as the foreign article, ought to disqualify 
ly. Some injustice is done the Harvard Divinity School in calling it Uni- | 
tarian. Its aim is to be unsectarian, and ina partial degree it is succeeding | 


nouncedly radical, But the way in which President Eliot is trying to | 


make it unsectarian is one which will hardly lead to success. The school 
aims to be both conservative and radical at the same time. It would take 
hold upon both horns, and thus be in favor with neither tendencies of 
thought—the conservative or radical. The teachings of the professors by 
no means harmonize, nor is it desirable that they should. But it is neces- 
sary that we know for what the school stands. We may be told that it 
stands for free enquiry in the field of theology. To this we give a most 
emphatic denial. Neither in the school nor out of it is this felt (o be the 
fact. This freedom is not felt by the students, either in the choice of 
studies cr in the pursuit of those selected for them. No one ean have 


equivalent will be taken for any single study. It is, take the course ex- 
actly as laid down or go without the degree. And let it be said that to leave 
without the degree is anything but a good recommendation. The writer 
knows men who are very far advanced in the study of theology, who by 


them as witnesses.” 

I do not propose to go into any argument upon the questions of pub- 
lic policy involved in Protection vs. Free-Trade, but I have reason to be- 
lieve that it is your intention to present a statement of facts as they ex- 
ist and have existed, and not an imaginary condition of things merely to 
sustain the ground taken in your argument. The petition of the railroad 
companies to which you refer alleges a state of things in regard to the 
price of steel rails, both in this country and abroad, that does not now 


| exist. At the time when steel rails sold in England at $22 per ton they 
| » é “ee 
were sold here at as low as $38 per ton at the mills ; but while the price 


| 


} 


in this country may now be quoted as $80 per ton, it has advanced in 
England to $50 per ton, and the $28 per ton duty which in the railroad 


| companies’ petition is alleged to be 120 per cent. on the foreign cost of the 


rails, is now only 56 per cent. of that foreign cost. A comparison of the 
prices at various dates since the advance began will show that the price 


| abroad has steadily followed the advance of price here, and there is no 
the degree (B.D.) unless he pursues the course laid out for him. No | 


reason to believe that if the duty were reduced to $10 per ton, the price 


| abroad would not be immediately advanced $18 per ton, the amount of 
| the reduced duty. On the contrary, there are reasons for believing that 


the course in the Divinity School are compelled to go over studies for | 


which they have no aptitude or liking, and which, under the cireum- 
stances, are a positive waste of time. If the course of study is intended 
for young men of eighteen or twenty, then is it a partial success. If, 
however, it is intended in any way to meet the wants of men who desire 
to study theology as a science, it is an absolute failure. 

If the Harvard Divinity School wishes to become a complete success 
in the first of these—namely, to become a school for the training of young 
men for the ministry—then let it show itself sectarian and for what 
church it intends totrain its young men ; for to train young men for any 
church is to train them for none. It can hardly he said that it is now 
training young men who will fill the Unitarian church pulpits. If we are 
to judge from the past, the coming Unitarian ministers are being trained 
in some orthodox church. 

If the Harvard Divinity School aims at the study of theology as a 
science the first thing to be done is to allow the young men choice in their 
studies, and to offer the degree for honest work in these studies. With 
all its talk about liberty and freedom it is to-day as much bound by some 
of the old and outgrown notions as any school in the land. Despite any- 
thing to the contrary up to date, the Bible of the Jews has not been 
studied as literature, but in the ‘good old way our fathers trod.” And 
the outlook is that in one department this ** good old way” is to be con- 


it would be so advanced. 
When the duty on blooms was fixed by decision of the Treasury De- 
partment at 45 per cent. ad vaiorem the price of foreign blooms immedi- 


| ately advanced in the foreign markct, so that it was but a short time 


when the cost of importation of blooms with the reduced rate of duty made 
them cost as much as the domestic article. Some three weeks ago Eng- 
lish rails advanced in one day from £8 10s. to £10 10s. per ton, and it is 
alleged that the date of the advance coincided with the date of the infor- 
mation reaching England that a bill had been introduced in Congress to 


| decrease the duty on steel rails. If the introduction of a bill suffices to 


advance £2 per ton, it is not unreasonable to believe that the passage of 
the hill would result in a much greater advance. 

You say also: ** The Western and Southern reads require large quan- 
tities of steel now and are actually importing it from abroad, but the 
price of the domestic rail remains (as was intended) $23 per ton above the 
foreign.” Now, although you do not distinctly say so, it is a fair infer- 


! ence from your statement that the price of the domestic rail has remain- 


ed all along (as you say was “ intended”) $28 per ton above the foreign; 
but this is not the fact, and because it is not the fact your statement is not 
afair one. When the foreign rails were selling at $22 per ton, the domes- 


| tie rail should have sold, on the basis you name, at $50 per ton plus the 
| freight, insurance, brokerage, ete, or about $53 per ton, whereas it is 


notorious that steel rails were then sold at from $38 to $42 per ton all over 
the United States, and I believe it is also true that at no time during tho 
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years 1877, 1878, or the first half of 1879, was the price of domestic rails 
This being the fact, shows that the 
foreign 


. 


28 above that of the foreign rail. 


Bs) 


price here was regulated by home competition and not by the 


ri 
price 


rain, you say : ** On the other hand, the publie must recognize thi 
to be paid for, at 


railway 


fact that the actual cost of railway transportation has 


‘ 
{ 
all events, by the goods and passengers transported, whether 1 


hareholders L 


ret much or little, and that the chief item of cost ts in thi 
rails that support the This statement is very far from being 
true. In the report of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway 
Company to the State of Pennsylvania for the year 1878 the total operat- 


fra flic.”” 


ing expenses amounted to $4,138,137 01, while the expense for iron and 
steel rails amounted to $124,653 58, or a little over three per cent. of the 
On the Philadelphia & Reading R. R. the to- 


tal operating expenses were $7,786,282 79, and the expense for rails was 


total operating expenses, 


$173,429 85, or abort 2,5, percent. Many other cases could be cited to 
prove that your statement in this regard is highly inaccurate. 

In your final paragraph, first above quoted, you intimate that the 
steel rail makers have entirely failed ‘tas to their ability to supply the 
home demand,” and yet at no time from the beginning of 1878 to the fall 
of 1879 has there been a sufficient demand to keep all the Ameriezn mills 
in operation. Another important factor in the case now being urged by 
the railroad companies is that of the large amount of rails sold by the 
American mills for delivery in 188) a very large proportion, probably 
more than half, are sold at the prices prevailing in the early part of 1879, 
while the railroad companies are holding their old iron rails at prices in 
some cases higher than those at which they have contracted for their 
steel. The actual cost of steel rails to an operating railroad is the differ- 
ence between what it pays for its steel rails and the amount received for 
the old iron rails taken out of the track. It is within my personal know- 
ledge that railroad companies who paid $44 per ton for their steel one 
year ago were glad to sell their old iron rails at $18 per ton, the actual 


cost to them of steel rails heing about $26 per ton. 
now able to get $45 per ton for old rails, and a sale of 1,000 tons old 
Should the railroad 
company which made the sale last referred to buy steel at the present 
quotation of $80 per ton, such steel would cost it but $30 per ton, or an 
advance of but $4 per ton over the price paid by the same company one 


Those companies are 


rails has been reported at $59 per ton, spot cash. 


year ago 

These are facts which should not be ignored in any discussion of this 
question. Why, then, is an exception proposed to be made of steel rails 
on the ground that the duty upon them is excessive ? The steel-rail 
makers are not getting the benefit of that duty. The real reason is that 
certain railroad companies, notably the New York Central, Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern, Chicago and New Orleans, with a number of 
other subordinate lines, have bought large quantities of rails abroad, not 
because they could not get them in this country, for many of these pur- 
chases were made before the mills of this country began to fill up, but 
because they saw an opportunity to buy them at low prices abroad and 
intended to trust to luck to get through with a ‘* whoop” a reduction 
of the duty on steel rails, which will inure in the beginning solely to 
their benefit, but in the end to the benefit of the foreign manufacturer 
of rails, who will thereby be enabled still further to advance his price so 
long as the *‘ boom” lasts. 

The effect during 1880 of a reduction of duty on steel rails to $10 
per ton will be merely to rob the public revenue of $18 per ton on from 
100,000 to 200,000 tons of rails now bought from foreign mills for delivery 
in this country, while it is not probable that it will reduce the cost of 
steel rails for delivery in 1880 to any railroad company that has to pur- 
chase them hereafter. It is safe to say that the estimate of the writer in 
the Herald ‘‘that the demand in this country for work already laid out 
exceeds by 1,000,000 tons the capacity of the American mills to supply,” 
is at least double and possibly treble the actual excess in the demand 
over the domestie’supply. Two of the largest Bessemer-steel works in 
this country are already hard at work doubling or more than doubling 
their ability to make output, while a third is awaiting the issue of this 
proposed reduction of the tariff, as, if the tariff is to be reduced, they 
do not wish to iavest any more money in what will be in a future time of 
depression a losing business. A fourth contemplates spending a half a 
million of dollars this year in increasing its capacity fifty per cent., which 
will likewise be abandoned if the tariff is reduced. 

The free-traders, or those who argue a reduction of the tariff to a reve- 
nue basis, claim to be the friends of American labor, and yet they never 
explain how labor is to be’compensated for the reduction in wages neces- 
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sarily involved in bringing down the price of the domestic to that of the 
They insinuate or intimate that the duty goes into thie 
If that American manufacturers 
should grow in wealth many times faster than their Eaglish competitors, 


foreign article. 
pocket of the eapitalist. be so, the 
by a deceased iron 
Bolekow, M.P., who eame to 
England some forty-five years ago a poor clerk and died last year at the 


vet where in this country will you finlan estate left 


manufacturer rivalling that of the late Mr 
head of a larger iron and steel manufacturing establishment than any 
two of America’s combined ? Numerous other instances might be cited 
where foreign manufacturers have been immensely more successful in 
accumulating wealth than those of this country, the fact being that 
American labor, from the mining of the ore, through its transportation 
to its manufacture into pig-iron, and thence into steel, receives by far the 
larger proportion of the difference in price which is due to protection. 
These you may say are trite remarks, but they are true, and your arti- 
cle ignores them. The readers of the Nation, who are not restricted to 
any one set of political opinions, are entitled at your hand to a true state- 
ment of the facts, which, I doubt not, yon intend they shall have, and 
with this in view I beg to ask room in your paper for this communica. 
tion. W.P.8 
St Lovts, Mo. 


January 27, 1880 


[Several of the objections advanced by “ W. P. 8.” to our arti- 
cle were anticipated in the article itself. We said, for instance, that 
‘the demand [for steel rails] may possibly be equal to, or in excess 
of, the world’s present power of supply, in which case the total abo- 
lition of the duty would not immediately lower the price, and hence 
would not lessen the profits of the American manufacturer.” It is 
superfluous, therefore, for “ W. P. 8.” to tell us, by way of criticism, 
that if the duty were now lowered to $10 per ton the price abroad 
would be advanced $18 per ton. It is not unlikely that that would 
be the immediate effect. The public interests, however, are not to 
be measured by the immediate effect, but by the future permanent 
effect. If “ W. P.S.” had believed that the permanent effect would 
be to maintain the price in the foreign market at $18 per ton ad- 
vance he would undoubtedly have said so, and have added that the 
Americau manufacturer would therefore be in no worse position by 
reason of the reduction of duty. 

It is not a fair inference from anything we said that the price of 
the domestic rail has at all times been $28 per ton above the for- 
eign. We stated that the price in England in 1879 was as low as 
$22 per ton, and in the United States as low as $42 50. If the 
American price was at any time as low as $38, it was not much 
noised about; but whether it was so or not, we never insinuated 
that added to $28 produce only 842 50. 

In saying that “the chief item of cost [of railway transporta- 
tion] is in the rails that support the traffic” we hadfin mind the 
maintenance of railway property, and not the salaries of officers 
and the wages of train hands. In some years the cost of regewal 
of track on particular railways may be nothing ; in other years may 
be greater than all other expenses added together. But the force of 
our argument would not be impaired by substituting the words “ one 
of the items of cost” in place of the words used—the driit and pur- 
port of the argument being that whatever be the actual cost of 
transportation, whether from duties on steel or any other cause, the 
public must pay it, that neither Granger laws nor State commis- 
sions can release them from that necessity, and hence that it behooves 
the public to take a lively interest in this question. It should be 
added that the railway companies undoubtedly confuse the public 
mind as much as possible as to the proportion which the cost of 
rails bears to the total cost of transportation, just as the rail-inakers 


= »? 


mw 


' confuse members of Congress with statisties of puddlers’ wages and 


the prices of bacon and flour and house-rent. These are technical 
questions affording ample room for deception, and so complicated in 
their nature that the last word is never uttered and nobody is ever 
convineed. The judgment of the public and of Congress, if good 
for anything, must be based upon broad and patent facts, one of 
whieh is that the goods and passengers transported must pay the 
whole cost of transportation, and that one of the items of cost is 
the duty on steel rails. 











Feb. 12, 1880] ‘The 

The statement of “ W. P. 8.” that the New York Central and 
certain other railroad companies named bought rails abroad, ex- 
pecting “to get through with a ‘ whoop’ a reduction of the duty on 
steel rails which will inure in the beginning solely to their 
is manifestly 


benefit,” 
absurd, since it implies that these companies, after 
are filled, put their rails into warehouses abroad to 
await the uncertain action of Congress on the subject of the duty. 
The New York Central’s large contract for English rails was made 
nearly a year ago, and it is not to be supposed that the rails have 
been stured in England pending a debate on the American tariff. 

It happens just now that the Government is deriving an income 
from the duty on steel rails, and that fact makes it worth while to 
consider the duty of $28 per ton in the light of a revenue tariff. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has estimated a surplus for the com- 
ing year of ten millions, after applying thirty-eight millions to the 
sinking fund ; and in this estimate he did not make much account 
of receipts from steel rails, which for some years back had been a 
mere trifle. 
receipts over and above any sums derivable from this particular 
source, and the question to be considered from a Treasury stand- 
point is whether a tax ranging from 56 to 120 per cent. upon the 
means of transportation is a wise tax for a government to maintain 
which has more money than it needs. 

We should be glad to be informed how much the steel-rail manu- 
facturers have advanced the wages of their laborers since the date 
at which American rails were selling at $38 per ton. As they are 
now selling at something over $80, it might be inferred from the re- 
marks of * W. P. 8S.” that wages had been raised in a correspond- 
ing ratio, and also that there has been no advance in wages abroad. 
But for reasons indicated above we decline to enter upon such an 
investigation. — Ep. NATION. | 


their orders 


Notes. 
G. THOMSON, Cincinnati, has issued the prospectus of a 

‘Bibliography of Ohio,’ to be published only by subscription. !t 
will have some unusual features, such as, in addition to the descriptive 
notes, a list of prices at which the several works have been sold at auction 
or privately since 1860, and a valuable index of subjects. Mr. Thomson 
is his own bibliographer, and has left no principal library unvisited. The 
result is some 1,400 numbers, State documents not included.— aA. C, 
Armstrong & Sen have repaired the defect of the index to Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard’s edition of Doran’s ‘Annals of the Stage,’ so that it now eim- 
braces the added as well as the original matter. The same house have 
brought out a compact edition, at a very low price, of their Hallam’s 
Complete Works, in six volumes. Charles Seribrer’s Sons publish im- 
mediately ‘The Theatres of Paris,’ by J. Brander Matthews ; ‘The An- 
tagonisms of Scientific and Theological Thought,’ two lectures by Dr. 
Asa Gray ; and ‘The Science of English Verse,’ by Sidney Lanier —— 
D. Appleton & Co. have published the second volume of the Hoey-Lillie 
translation of the ‘Memoirs of Mme. de Rémusat.’--— Daudet’s * Kings 
in Exile,’ translated by Virginia Champlin, is published by Lee & Shep- 
ard. 
the ‘ Life and Letters of Frances, Baroness Bunsen.’ —- Macmillan & Co. 
send us ‘ Dickens’s Dictionary of the Thames,’ a companion work in all 
respects to his original and successful ‘ Dictionary of London,’ and there- 
fore strictly confined to what appertains to the stream itself. For oars- 
men and yach!smen, as well as for the needs of commerce, the river is 
thoroughly mapped in sections. Under Henley and other regatta head- 
ings the records of the races for 1879 are given ; under Oxford City and 
University, a full summary of the sights and institutions of the place ; 
under Great Western Railway, rates and other information, ete ——Judd 
& Detweiler, Washington, have issued a ‘ Visitor’s Guide to the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the National Museum,’ edited by W. J. Rhees, 
chief clerk of the Institution. It opens with a life of Smithson. The 
execution of this pamphlet can hardly be praised, but it will serve a tem- 
porary purpose while the new Museum is building. —— Parts 10 and 11 of 
the new edition of ‘Stieler’s Hand-Atlas’ (B. Westermann & Co.) contain 
maps of the south polar hemisphere, the moon’s visible surface. Spain 
and Portugal west of 5° W. from Paris, the southeastern corner of 








The surplus of ten millions presumably consists of 


Nation. 


| complex structure. 


George Routledge & Sons have just ready a new impression of | 


| complexity and symmetry. 


ins 


France, nearly all of Mexico, and the usual profusion of side-maps. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce an historical treatise on * The Interoceanic 
Canal and the Monroe Doetrine.——Wm. Wood & Co, have in press a 
M. Beard, M.D 


prospec tus of the 


practical treatise on ‘Nervous Exhaustion,’ by George 
rom Jameson & Morse, Chieago, 
tal ond Biblical Jvurnal, to published quarterly under the 
editorship of the Rev. Stephen D, Peet. editor of the Americ 
tiquary, also published by them. Its object give 
latest researches in all Oriental lands,” 


we have a 


} 
te 


Ore 
an 
ilts 
including Italy and Greece. 
The Independent of January 29 contains a noticeable editorial reply to 


is “*to ot 


res 


Canon George Rawlinson’s defence of his brother's translation of the 
Standard (Assyrian) Inscription with reference to the madness of Nebu 
chadnezzar. Dr. Ward shows that Sir Henry Rawlinson himself at one 
time explained the passage differently, and that no French or German 
scholar ever confirmed his original versi the Penn Monthly for 
February Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson has an article on ** Spiritualism in 
Germany,” which may be profitably read in connection with our (delayed) 


n I 


ea 


Berlin letter on the subject on another page. A special edition of the 
‘History of the Menhaden,’ that much-named fish (known as ** the Ame- 
rican sardine ” or ** shadine ” an article of food), as pre- 
pared for the fifth annual report of the Commissioner of Fis 
been published by the Orange Judd Company. An introduction s 
approximately to bring the observations down to the present time. 


when used as 


erie 


volume is freely illustrated, and possesses a more than economic interest 





and readableness, Iloughton, Osgood & Co. have published the fourth 
volume of * Reports and Papers of the American Publie Health Associa 
tion,’ for the years 1877 and 1878. The papers relating to yellow fever 
are most numerous, but perhaps do not outweigh in value the rest of the 
contents of this handsome volume.——Mr. John Fiske’s morning lectures 
on ** America’s Place in History ” are appointed for February 16, 17, 23, 
and 24, at Chickering Hall. The same course will be delivered in Wash 
ington in the intervening days, by invitation of the President and other 
high officials at the capital According tothe Afhenwum Mr. Halliwe!) 
Phillipps has been reminded and convinced that ** the character follow 





ing the letter 4” in Shakspere’s autograph is “the then well-known and 
accepted contraction for es.” 

—Dr. James Phelan writes us from Memphis, under date of last 
month : 

** As your columns are always open to those who would correct any in- 
accuracy of statement on your part, I beg leave to call vour attention to 
a slight error in No. 759 of the Nation. In speaking of the contributors 
to the Ang//a you say ‘ oneis an American (Dr. Phelan, of Memphis, /ate- 
ly deceased).’ ‘This is certainly a mistake, and one which I take great 
pleasure in correcting.” 

—The U 


tant contributions ever made to science in this country. 


. 5S. Geological Survey has just issued one of the most impor- 
We refer to 
Professor Leidy’s monograph of the * Fresh-water Rhizopods of North 
America,’ being the twelfth volume of the quario reports, and consisting 
f upwards of 300 pages, beautifully illustrated with 48 colored plates. 
This is the mature fruit of several years’ original investigation of these 
extraordinary animais, the lowest of all in the scale of organisms—repre- 
senting ‘‘the very beginnings of iife "—yet of marvellous beauty, and 
of an interest beyond that which attaches to many creatures of more 
The Rhizopods are mere specks of protoplasm, mere 
particles of animated matter, without definite form or structure, which 
nevertheless exhibit all the essential functions of life—namely, motion, 
alimentation, reproduction, sensibility, and volition ; and have the power 
in many cases of constructing calcareous or siliceous shells of great 
The study of these animals, of which the 
common Ame@eba may be taken as the type, tends to an insight into the 
broadest possible biological questions, and sheds light 


upon many a 


| dark corner of our ignorance of the conditions of life and of the possi- 


| 


bilities of organized matter. The bearing of Prof. Leidy’s work, there- 
fore, upon the ‘question of the day” can searcely be overestimated. 
Both the nature of the subject and the manner in which it is handled 
carry this treatise far above ordinary descriptive or technical writing. It 
is the work of u master, written with no less wisdom than erudition, and 
in a style so perfectly plain that no one can fail to understand it. To 
most readers the revelations of Professor Leidy’s microscope will seem not 
less fascinating and marvellous than an Arabian Nights’ entertainment. 
—In speaking of the second number of the American Art Review re- 
cently we expressed the hope that its editorial ‘‘ Chronicles” at the end 
would be accurate and that there might be found in them the art-news of 
the day, so sifted and chosen that it could be relied on. It is with great 
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regret that we find in the third number, in the “ Bibliography ” and under 
the signature of the chief editor himself, what seems an awkward piece 
It happened a year ago (Dee. 12, 1878) that our columns 
contained a review of the Boston edition of Falke’s ‘ Art in the House,’ 


of ‘‘ journalism.’ 


which book has upon its title-page the words * Illustrated by Chromo- 


lithographs, Albertotypes, and Typographic Etchings,” and that in the 
course of that review these words occurred : 

‘*The illustrations to this part of the book are seventeen pictures in 
the text, looking like not very delicate woodcuts, Lut probably typo- 


graphic etehings, which certainly are not etchings at all.’ 


Out cf these innocent words—words which are not inaccurate, as we 
mean to show, and certainly not offensive—the editor of the Art Review 


makes up the statement that we “ gave the lie to the publishers of a well- 
and that we asserted that these prints were ‘‘not etchings 
Now, in the general language of ar 
an etching is a design engraved on a plate (usually of metal) by means of 
acid. By an extension of the term, plates that have received work with 
the dry point, and even with the burin, are still considered as etched. 
The work is all engraving in the literal sense—that is, incised or cut or 
eaten out of the plate : the design is depressed and not in relief, and the 
printing from the plate is done with the copper-plate press, the paper 
being forced into the grooves or sunken lines, and the ink drawn thence 
to the surface of the paper. But the prints of which we were speaking 
are interspersed in the text, and, therefore, apparently the originals were 
in relief, and the printing done as if from wood-blocks or electrotypes of 
wood-blocks. We objected and still object to the fashion of coining 
names for new processes which tend to confuse people as to those pro- 
cesses, One of the monthly magazines had once a page or two of comic 
matter at the end, a few verses and anecdotes with a picture or two, the 
whole entitled ‘‘ Etchings.” It is not unusual to hear pen and-ink draw- 
ings called ‘‘ etchings.” Our objection to these fashions of speech and to 
the name ‘typographic etchings” given to relief-blocks for printing 
(even if made by means of the corroding power of acid acting on metal) 
Those prints are not from etchings in 
ut at the 
same time we did not intend to bear on so heavily as all this. It was the 
gratuitous attribution to us of ignorant haste and rudeness, all based on 
x misquotution, that has caused the discussion to occupy more than the 
two lines of the original statement. 


known book,” 
at all, but simply coarse woodcuts.” 


” 


’ 


is the same: they are misleading. 
the proper sense, if they are, as we assume, from relief-blocks. 


—The International Review has, in its February number, been made 
the victim of “lifting,” in the Highland sense of the term, of an unusu- 
ally audacious character, by the writer of an article on ‘“‘ Universal Suf- 
frage in New York.” After clearing the ground about him with much 
solemnity, he comes to the gist of his argument—the distinction between 
State and municipal suffrage, concerning which he says ‘‘there is apt to 
be a complete confusion of ideas,” and he announces that ‘there is a 
wide and impassable gulf between them, as we shall speedily see.” He 
then proceeds to reproduce, with much padding, the description of this 
distinction and the reasons of it contained in the report of the Municipal 
Commission of 1877. This done, he describes the functions of municipal 
governments, following in this also, on all fours, the report of the Com- 
mission, and finally reaches his remedy for the evils of universal 
suffrage in municipal affairs, which is the restriction of the suffrage 
to taxpayers, which he introduces by much trite exposition about the 
incidence of taxation ; in other words, after having adopted the argu- 
ments of the Commission he adopts their plan. All this, however, 
convicts him of nothing disreputable. A reader of the article, who had 
also read the report, would conclude that the author was simply trying 
to support and spread the ideas of the Commission with a little added 
illustration of his own, if he had not appended the following amusing 
foot-note : 

** 4 word on the constitutional amendments proposed by Governor Til- 
den’s ae Charters Commission is in place here. Those amend- 
ments were defeated even before they could be directly voted upon ; and 
it was well for this city that they failed of adoption. The scheme they 
proposed was crade, and in practice must inevitably and disastrously fail 
of the purpose intended. The machinery they set up was of such a charac- 
ter as to make its control a prize of great value to any political party ; 
and, once obtained, the task of taking it from their hands would bave 
been one of much time and difficulty, so elaborately was it guarded 
by constitutional restrictions. The gentlemen who framed the scheme 
thought they had guarded against such a capture by restricting the con- 
stituency to tax and rent-payers ; but any practical politician could have 
told them that this restriction would not stand the strain of two con- 
secutive elections. Its evasion could be accomplished so easily, that this 
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guarded constituency would have scarcely been recognizable from the 
constituency of universal suffrage.” 

This note puts the article in the category of unnatural crimes. Me: 
plagiarists, if not all, conceal carefully the source of their ideas. To 
mention it boldly, with depreciatory remarks, is something new in the 
history of this species of immorality. ‘ A word on the constitutional 
amendments” was not bad, coming from a writer who had made a twelve- 
page article out of the Commission’s report and was going to draw pay 
for it. We trust the editors will look sharply after this monster of in- 
gratitude in future. 


—The fourth soir¢e of chamber-musiec by the Philharmonic Club was 
chiefly remarkable for a very satisfactory performance of Saint-Saéns’s 
pianoforte Quintet in A major, Op. 14. This interesting composition has 
not been heard here since Von Biilow introduced it about four years 
ago. The pianoforte part is exceptionally brilliant, and was admirably 
performed by Mr. S. B. Mills, whom we do not remember to have heard 
to greater advantage. The second part, a lovely andante sostenuto, fol- 
lowed by a jubilant presto, is the gem of the composition. In this move- 
ment the stringed instruments have the greater importance, and here, Mr. 
Miller, who had undertaken the violoncello part in Mr. Werner’s absence, 
produced some charming effects. The last part, an allegro assai, is of a 
broad and majestic character, and was given in excellent style. Beethoven's 
great Quartet in E flat, Op. 74, received a rather cold and conventional 
interpretation, but it was played correctly as regards the mechanical part, 
and that is saying a great deal, for it abounds in difficulties for every in- 
strument. The three remaining numbers, though not strictly belonging 
to the domain of chamber-music—they are only arrangements for string 
quintet with flute obligato—were little gems in their way, and received 
more favor from the general public than any of the other numbers. Two, a 
Romanza by Krug, and Beethoven's ‘* Turkish March,” had to be repeated 
in answer to the enthusiastic demonstrations of the audience. 


a 


—No more striking proof is needed of the steady popularity of 
Haydn’s oratorios than the distinguished audience which crowded every 
available corner of Steinway Hail on Saturday last to listen to a per- 
formance of the ‘* Creation” by the New York Oratorio Society. And, 
indeed, many of the airs and choruses that are familiar to us us house- 
hold words appeared as fresh, young, and graceful on Saturday last as if 
they were heard for the first time. At this last performance the work of 
the chorus deserves to be mentioned with unqualified praise. Dr. Dam- 
rosch has gained a complete control over his singers—more so, we feel 
inclined to think, than over his instrumental forces. The finest shadings 
of pianissimo, crescendo, and decrescendo were produced with admi- 
rable effects by this chorus, consisting of more than two hundred voices. 
Such results can only be attributed to long and conscientious training by 
an intelligent and accomplished master, and for thisDr. Damrosch de- 
serves the highest credit. That he feels rewarded by the success he has 
gained is evident from his having undertaken to produce this season two 
such great works as Berlioz’s ‘* Faust” and Bach’s “ Passion Music,” 
neither of which has ever been performed in this country. Mr. Whitney 
sang his bass part on Saturday night in excellent style, but Miss Fritsch, the 
soprano, and Mr. Graff, the tenor, were totally unqualified for their task. 
The same judgment may be passed on both : their voices are insufficient 
for a large hall, their manner inartistic, their interpretation lacking in 
taste and spirit. 

—It is nearly a year since we reviewed (Nation, No. 709) Mr. Charles 
FE. Pascoe’s useful and well-made book of theatrical biographies called 
‘The Dramatic List,” and now the second edition, revised and enlarged, 
comes to us bearing as a sort of secondary or optional title the new name 
of ‘Our Actors and Actresses’ (London: David Bogue). The rew 
edition has been wholly remade ; it contains 432 single-columned pages, 
as against 558 double-columned pages in the earlier issue; the size of type 
and of the pages is about tae same in each case. Mr. Pascoe—as is the 
wont of cataloguers—learns his business by hard experience, and his 
second edition is a great improvement on his first, though that was not 
at all a faulty book. Over a hundred additional actors and actresses 
now find their careers set forth in these pages, and the volume contains 
more than three hundred dramatic biographies, all of which have been sub- 
mitted to the subjects for correction. The first edition was not more free 


from minor errors than first editions of books of reference generally are ; 
but in the second edition they are singularly few. A careful examination 
has only shown two: on p. 267 ‘‘La Marquise des Roues” should read 
‘**La Marquise des Rues” ; and on p. 128 Mr. Tom Taylor is said to have 
written ‘*Plot and Passion” ‘in conjunction with Mr. John Lang.” 
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Mr. Taylor has always strenuously denied this, declaring that Mr. Lang’s 
sole share in the play was the gratuitous suggesting of the historic fact 
which was taken as the starting point of the play. These are trivial 
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blemishes. Not only in the giving of fuller information, and about mary | 
more performers, and in the correction of trifling errors has Mr. Pascoe | 


improved his book, but also in literary compactness: the long quota- 
tions from newspaper criticisms of new plays, giving at length their plots, 
have been omitted for the most part, and cnly important criticisms upon 
actors and actresses of some standing are retained. In short, Mr. Pascoe 
has done very well a thankless and difficult task of distinet utility ; and 
it is to be hoped that his success may calt forth a similar work about the 
chief dramatie artists of America. 


—Simultaneously with the new edition of the ‘ Dramatie List’ comes 
the first of what, it is hoped, will be an annual series of ‘ Dramatic Notes,’ 
also edited by Mr. Pascoe. It is un application of Mr. Henry Blackburn’s 
idea of unpretentiously illustrating the catalogue of the annual picture 
shows. ‘Academy Notes’ has seen its example copied not only in this 
country, always quick to take up new suggestions, but also in France, 
‘Dramatie Notes’ does for the theatrical year much what ‘ Academy 
Notes’ does for the art exhibition. In a little less than a hundred pages 
Mr. Pascoe goes the round of the London theatres, giving the history of 
each for the year, with fifty-one drawings by Mr. Waiter Wilson (repro- 
duced mechanically but very effectively) showing us the leading situa- 
tions and scenes and characters of the important plays. Some of the 
slight sketches are very good portraits; in the scenes from ‘* Hamlet ” and 
the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” tiny as the faces are, the features of Mr. Irving 
and Miss Terry are distinct and life-like. Just before the index at the 
end are eleven pages of the ‘‘casts” of the chief plays of the past year— 
a record of much utility. 

—The proverbial ignorance of the French in matters geographical is 
about to become a thing of the past. Not that the character of the race 
was changed during the German war, or that the lessons then received 
were particularly heeded in this respect. It cannot, however, be denied 
that of late the study of geography has been taken up in France with 
great activity—witness, among other works, Vivien de St. Martin's great 
geographical dictionary, noticed in the Nation of January 29. Now the 
Government, through the Minister of the Interior, has authoritatively— 
and everybody knows what that means in France—taken the matter in 
hand, and under his direction a fresh survey of the French territory has 
been begun, the results of which are to be made known in a new map of 
France and Corsica, on the scale of 1: 100,000 in nearly 600 sheets of 17xi1 
inches, each covering 38x28 kilometres of ground. Five thousand agents 
are constantly engaged, all over France, in sending in corrections, espe- 
cially with regard to public highways and roads, the map being made by 
the *‘ service vicinal.” Itis apparently got up after the pattern of the 
Prussian Generalstabskarte, and, to judge from the specimens received by 
B. Westermann & Co., is a neat piece of work in four colors, the popula- 
tion of each town, village, and borough being given, and the different 
stages of construction of roads and highways.- Forests, water-courses, 
canals, post and telegraph-stations, churches, wind and water-mills, fac- 
tories, ete., are clearly indicated. Twenty sheets were issued as a first 
instalment at 75 centimes each. Nearly all of the remaining ones are in 
preparation and over a hundred of them in the engravers’ hands, so that 
ere long French generals will have maps of their own country, should 
another invasion take place, and will be spared their curious experiences 


at the beginning of the last war, when the commander of the Second | 


Corps had to telegraph from St. Avold to the Secretary of War : ‘* We re- 
ceive large quantities of maps which for the moment [they were maps of 
Germany] are entirely superfluous. We have, on the contrary, not a sin- 
gle map of the border departments of France.” We may add here, as.a 
fact not generally known, that, probably in consequence of some such 
appeal, and there being no available French maps, the Secretary sent an 
order for several thousand of the little route-maps from Baedeker’s guide- 
books to a German book-importer in Paris, who, however, patriotically 
declined to fill the order. The French fleet labored under the same diffi- 
culties, to judge from a despatch from Brest to the Navy Department : 
“There are no maps of the German and Baltic Seas here, and we shall 
need eleven sets,” ete. The twenty maps thus far ready are devoted to the 
Departments of Vendée and Marne. 
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cially impresses one in this book is its exquisite workmanship, which re- 
minds one of the best. things that Daudet has written in the same vein, 
such as ‘ Lettres de mon Moulin,’ and ‘Contes Choisis.” Mr. Kielland’s 
little stories all have a certain Parisian finish and epigrammatic sparkle. 
The old school in Norwegian literature was bombastic, declamatory, and 
ready to shout on the smallest provocation for ** Old Norway.” The reac- 


against this hollow vainglory was begun by Ibsen, who in his * Peer 


| Gynt’ mercilessly lashed the narrow but loud-voiced patriotism of his 


\ 





| eriticism of Symons, in Paul u. Braune’s ‘ Beitriige’ 


countrymen, Mr, Kielland shows this same tendency to explode patii- 
otic and sentimental shams, He is iniellectually a descendant of Tbscn 
and Welhaven rather than of Bjérnson and Wergeland. Ile satirizes 
with admirable esprit the innocent provincialism which makes the Norse- 
man so contented within his narrow secial horizon, and fills him with 
gratitude to Providence whenever (as he frequently does) he draws the 
contrast between the moral purity of his own surroundings and the alto- 
gether deplorable condition of the great and corrupt society abroad. 
Nevertheless, the very inevitableness of the sad dénouement in Mr. Kiel- 
land’s stories would make them positively disheartening, if the author's 
piquant style and dainty humor did not absorb the reader's interest 
almost to the exclusion of the incidents of the plot, which are of a quiet, 
every-day character, and neither startling nor sensational. 

— After long silence Professor Miillenhoff has resumed his publications 
on the subject of German mythology and Le’densage in the Zeifschry 
fiir deutsches Alterthum, The article (xxiii, 1-22) entitled “Irmin und 
seine Briider” discusses exhaustively the etymology of the names Irmin, 
Istvacones, Ingvaeones. <A shorter article treats of the goddess Tanfana 
(Tabana), whose name Grimm could not explain: Millenhoff connects 
it with dazavos, Latin daps, A.-S. tiber. A third article of nearly 
twenty pages deals with the alleged historical connection between the 
Sugambri (of Cesar, Tacitus, ete.) and the Salic Franks. After collating 


3 £4 
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| all the passages from Latin and Greek authors Millenhoff, in opposition 


to Waitz, rejects the generally assumed connection. Article number 
four—very short—disposes ef an obscure passage in an old Latin com- 
mentary on Luke, which Krafft ventured to attribute to the Goth'e 
bishop Vulfila. The passage ends with the word hore, which Krafft and 
Grimm were disposed to regard as the mutilated form of a Gothic word, 
horeanda (haurjanda), Stiidemund and Kriiger, having re-examined the 
manuscript, declare that hore is not mutilated in the manuscript, but the 
rest of the line merely left blank. Consequently we have no right to 
assume a Gothic form, much Jess to attribute the text to Vulfila. The 
creation of a Gothic divinity is without foundation. More interesting is 
a fifth article, of sixty pages, on ‘‘Sigfrid’s Ahnen.” It is the first of a 
projected series on the Nibelungen-sage, and aims at defending the in- 
tegrity and Urspriinglichkeit of the sage against the recent destructive 
(ii. 200-303). Any 
such an article would far exceed our limits. 


résumé, however brief, of 


| The author’s reputation as an investigator is so high that no utterance of 


| his will fail to receive careful attention. 


So far as we are competent to 


| pronounce an opinion, we must think that Symons and Miillenhoff are 
| both correct in principle ; the former in maintaining that the component 
| parts of the Eddas are of very unequal value, and that the present office 


, of the 


2dda-scholar is to ascertain with reasonable precision the several 


degrees of Urspriinglichkett ; the latter in claiming for the Sigfrid-sage 
| in particular the highest antiquity and a distinctively German (7.¢., Con- 


| tinental) origin. 


| recent paper on the composition of the Eddas, 


Miillenhoff's article discusses with singuiar acuteness 4 
number of the knottiest points in the ZHe/densage, and is unquestionably 
the most valuable essay that has appeared for many years. 


—Even since the above was written we have received additional evi- 
dence of the danger of trusting too much to the Eddas. In a recent 
number of the Academy (Nov. 29) Mr. Sweet gives an éxtract of Bugge’s 
Prof. Bugge holds that 
the greater part of them is not of common German origin at all, but bor- 
rowed through the English-Celts from Greco-Roman or Jewish-Christian 
sources. Thus, the Baldermyth, usually regarded as the bright pecuiiar 
flower of Scandinavian mythology, is, according to Bugge, a curiously mod- 
ified version of the Greek Paris-legend. A. Bang, also, maintains that the 
Voluspa, instead of being the most archaic embodiment of German belief, 
is only an adaptation of the Latin pseudo-Siby!line prophecies. It is evi- 


| dent that we shall probably have to reconstruct our entire system of Ger- 


—There are indications that the Zola school of scientific realism has 


found disciples even in Norway. We refer especially to a young author, 


Alexander L. Kielland, whose first book, a collection of novelettes, has | 
been received with great favor by the Scandinavian public. 


What espe- 


manic mythology. 

—Arturo Graf, Professor of the Romance languages in the University 
of Turin, published in 1878 an interesting lecture on one of the best-known 
medieval legends. It is entitled ‘La Leggenda del Paradiso Terrestre,’ 








and cortains a careful examination of the various versions of the legend 
an important factor in geographical discovery until a 


date 


which was such 


aratively late The notes, which fill sixty pages, are a mine of 


com 

l ndary lore, and their valu increased by an extract from an Old- 
French poem of the thirteenth century, on the journey of Seth to 
Paradise, published for the first time. This poem, of which three hun- 
dred and sixty seven lines are given from the Ms. in the National Library 
of Turin, forms part of one of those poetical paraphrases of the Bible so 
popular during the Middle Ages, and is in decasyllabic trades monor:mes. 
The version of the story which it presents belongs to the second class 


established by Mussafia his article on the wood of the Cross (‘Sulla 


in : 
Leggenda del Legno della Croce,’ Vienna, 1869), in which Seth brings back 
from Paradise three seeds of the apple eaten by his parents, These seeds 
are placed in Adam’s mouth when he is buried, and from them springs 
the tree which afterwards furnishes the wood of the Cross. The poem 
offers many interesting peculiarities, such as a description of Purgatory, 
‘*qui garde paradis,” and the statement that God gave the tree of the 
forbidden fruit to for a service done in draining the land 


at the Creation. 


**the enemies” 


Prof. 


Graf's work shows careful research. 


—Nothing is more remarkable in German political and social history 
than the inconspicuous part played by lawyers as supporters or opponents 
of the crown, or, aside from active politics, as centres of public attention 
and influential members of society. A glance at German legal history, 
however, such as is given by Mr. J. Baron ina recent number of Nord und 
Siid, provides us with a key to the puzzle. Till the period of the Renais- 
sance, the development of German law was essentially the same as that of 
English ; but at this time a sudden and complete revolution took place, 
far surpassing in importance any legal change before or since. ‘‘In art 
and philosophy,” remarks Mr. Baron, ‘* the ancient world stepped forth as 
a teacher ; but in jurisprudence as lord and master.” Not only were the 
old laws and the old administration of law swept away, but the change 
was so entire as completely to destroy among the people that most effec- 
tive sanction of law—its traditional and customary character. Hitherto 
the only duties of a judge were to call the court together and preside at 
the meeting; the verdict was given by representatives of the people 
(called Schiffen), whose opinion he was obliged toask. This procedure 
not only secured confidence in the administration of justice, but made 
With 
the introduction of Roman and canon law, however, all elements of the 


general knowledge and understanding of law well nigh universal. 


court, except the judge, were abolished ; while this officer, instead of 
being a popular functionary, as before, was now a mere book-lawyer, 
administering principles often at variance not merely with the habits, but 
also with the ideas, of the parties interested. 

—By the legislation of 1876-77, which has just come into operation, 
popular courts are in large measure restored. The law, as advocated by 
the Prussian Government, divided criminal cases into three classes, all to 
be tried by so-called Schéffen-courts, but the clamor of the press against 
these and in favor of jury trials led to a compromise. A Schéffen-court 
consists of a judge assisted by two Schéffen—i.e., men chosen by the 
Crown in the same manner as jurymen. Their functions are not divided, 
and their votes are of equal value. By the code as adopted, cases of the 
first (least important) deseription are decided by tribunals thus organized ; 
those of the second class by courts of the old (anfe 1848) pattern ; those 
of the third by bench and jury together. The latter body consists of 
twelve men, and their powers are limited to the decision of guilty or 
not guilty, the bench (of three judges) using its own discretion in the 
matter of punishment. The same system is followed in civil cases, the 
court of first instance being formed of a judge and two shop-keepers 
or artisans. Another important change is the abolition of the monopoly 
of the Government attorneys. Hitherto these officers have united to their 
other functions that of our grand juries, and there was no redress for a 
complainant whose case the crown attorney refused to take in hand. 
Now, however, a plaintiff to whom the latter has granted leave to with- 
draw can apply to the court for a mandamus compelling him to undertake 
the case. But, as regards the professional character and social] position 
of lawyers, the most important improvements are the provisions which 
abolish the bar as a privileged class, admittance to which was as much 
dependent upon official favor as upon personal qualifications, and which 
made lawyers almost as much Government servants as were its paid officials. 
Complementary to this increased liberty is a new rule requiring every 
litigant to employ counsel. While these regulations will tend to promote 
greater ability and indepeudence among the bar, another change is likely 
to encourage forensic display and individual reputation. Though the 
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Prussian code allowed oral arguments, in practice only written pleas were 
in use. The counsellor heard his client’s story (unless he was a busy man: 


in which ease his managing-clerk did this part of the business), where. 
upon he (or his clerk) wrote out a plea, which was presented to the court, 
The presiding judge then handed over the two pleas to one of his assis- 
tants (called the Referent in the case), who condensed them into a paper 
called the Feferat, which, at the hearing of the case, he read aloud, the 
formal. This procedure, derived from 


Prussia in criminal cases down to 1849, 


other proceedings being purely 
that of 
and in civil cases, in the greater part of Germany, till the 1st of October 
last. 


the canon law, lasted in 


METTERNICH.* 

‘THLE Ahitophel of the Emperor Francis and Mentor of the Emperor 

Ferdinand, who guided the destinies of Austria from the days that 
followed the disaster at Wagram in July, 1809, to the day of his own 
downfall, March 13, 1848; the man who coped with Haugwitz, Stein, 
and Canning, and more than once led Hardenberg, Nesselrode, and 
Talleyrand ; who dazzled and irritated Alexander I. by his sagacity, 
subdued Frederic William IIL. by his consistency, and won the ad- 
miration of Napoleon by the astute use of his tongue; who, after 
surrendering his master’s daughter to his French conqueror, sealed 
the latter’s doom by joining his foes on the eve of the battle of 
Leipzig; wno was the leading genius, the great wire-puller, of the 
Congress of Vienna, and the dictator of reaction at Carlsbad, Troppau, 
Laybach, and Verona; who guarded the equilibrium and peace of Europe 
against Russia under Nicholas and against France under Louis-Philippe; 
who supported the bloody absolutism of Ferdinand of Naples, of Jer- 
dinand of Spain, of Dom Miguel, and of Sultan Mahmoud; who, 
always eager to stifle every popular movement within reach, 
kept Silvio Pellico, Ypsilanti, and Kossuth prisoners in his fortresses ; 
whose systematic conservatism and cunningly procrastinating policy pre- 
served the prestige of Austria abroad, but made her glide toward disso- 
lution from within—Prince Metternich has revealed himself in autobi- 
ographical sketches, reports, and notes, selected and published by his 
who should not hasten to read them ? Two volumes from the pen 
of a man who made so much history, who held all the threads of Euro- 
pean diplomacy in his hands through half a century, ought to be a mine 
of historical information, of political wisdom of some sort or other, of 


his 


piquant revelations. 

For our part we feel greatly disappointed. We have read and di- 
gested Metternich’s posthumous history of his time down to 1815, with 
his contemporary communications, and our gain for the general know- 
ledge of that extraordinary period is—compared to what we were entitled 
to expect—exceedingly slight. The two volumes before us hardly con 
tain a fact that was not known a great many years ago, hardly a reflection 
that is seriously worth pondering, hardly a personal sketch that has not 
been better and more faithfully executed by many a writer of less exalted 
standing. These’ papers—the reports especially—are certainly worth 
reading, but, to those familiar with the history of the period, merely for 
the sake of refreshing impressions obtained from other and more copious 
sources. Ifundreds of striking events are touched upon, and scores of 
historical characters lightly drawn, by Metternich, and yet hardly an 
event or a character is modified in its aspect from what we long ago 
learned it to be. The writer himself, though he labors hard to paint 
himself for posterity, and, besides, betrays himself by many an un- 
guarded stroke of the pen, remains the Metternich whom Europe knew 
when he guided Francis and covered Ferdinand. The principal satisfac- 
tion which these memoirs give us is the knowledge that so great an au- 
thority has so little to teach us. To make things clear, let us follow him 
a while in his autobiographical narratives : 

3orn at Coblentz in 1773 (he died in 1859) his youth coincided with 
the period which immediately preceded the “ social revolution ” in France 
He grew up under the influences of the 
position in which he was born : his father’s public station in the German 


** Aus Metternich’s nachgelassenen Papieren. Herausgegeben von dem Sohne des 
Staatskanzlers, Fiirsten Richard Metternich-Winneburg Geordnet und zusammen- 
gestelit von Alfons von Klinkowstrém. Autori-irte deutsche Originalausgabe.’ Vols. 
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the papers classified and arranged by M. A. de Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs 
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Imperial service, French social life, and ‘‘ the moral laxity which charac- 
terized the smaller German States, before the storm burst forth which 
This candid admission—which, however, 
is to cover und other veriods of his life—is followed by 
jittle-interesting remarks concerning his teachers and student years at 
his 


was soon to annihilate them.” 
many sins of this 
Strasbourg and Mainz, his early-acquired abhorrence of Jacobinisin, 
presence at the successive coronations of the Emperors Leopold and Fran- 
cis at. Frankfort, and his experience among the ém/grés who flocked to 
Coblentz. ‘* In the latter part of the summer ” of 1792 he went to Bi 
sels. ‘* The war wasut its height.” He ‘** passed to and fro between Brus- 
selsand the army. . On one of these occasions, 
ing to that city, an adjutant of the Austrian army informed him that Du- 
mouriez had just seized the commissaries of the Convention, and sent them 
to the Austrian outposts, whither that French commander himself soon 
followed them. This event, however, took place neither in the summer 
nor in the fall or winter of 1792, but in the spring of 1793, and this chro- 
nological inaccuracy is only a specimen of the old Chancellor’s loose way 
of narrating his remembrances. In the following winter Metternich ac- 
companied a high official on a mission to England, where he was cordially 
received by George LII., and ‘‘ came to know William Pitt, Charles Fox, 
Burke, Sheridan, Charles Grey,” and also ‘‘the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards regent of the kingdom, and at last king under the name of George 
IV.” This is a sample of close identification, and the following is one 


us- 


as he was return- 


The Nation. 


just in 


of, perhaps, less exact portraiture; *‘' The Prince of Wales was one of | 


the handsomest men I ever saw, and to an agreeable exterior he added 
the most charming manners. He possessed a sound intelligence, which 
alone preserved him from being corrupted by the bad society in which he 
moved with ease himself, without permitting the slightest want of respect 
in others.” 
Metternich was appointed in 1794 imperial minister to the Hague, but 
the French conquered Holland. The greater part of the estates of his 
family, lying on the left bank of the Rhine, ** had been confiscated by 
the great nation.” So he went to Vienna, where, in 1795, he married a 
granddaughter of Kaunitz. Home duties and study continued for a 
time to be his occupation. He attended lectures on geology, chemistry, 
and physics, and followed with attention the progress of medical sci- 
ence, ‘* Man and his life,” he wisely remarks, ‘‘ seemed to me objects 
worthy of study.” And so they have seemed to others. He “loved the 
fine arts, too.” Happy in the society of men of science and art, he ** al- 
lowed the Revolution to rage and rave without feeling any call to con- 
tend with it.’ Yet he tells us elsewhere that he studied law at Mainz for 
the very purpose of contending with the Revolution. He yielded to the 
ruling of Providence, he says here. The Congress of Rastadt drew him 
out of bis retirement. He attended it in an official capacity, and 
mained at Rastadt till the middle of March, 1799. A short time after his 
return to Vienna he ‘‘learned the catastrophe which signalized the end 
of the Congress ”"—that is, the massacre of the departing French envoys 
by Austrian hussars for the sake of getting at secret papers. The gentle 
allusion is apologetic, and there is much of the same kind in these me- 
moirs. The writer knows that, in his long career, he has often been ac- 


re- 


| 


| 


cused and suspected of originating acts disgraceful to the annals of 


Austria—even the later Jacguerte in Austrian Poland (1846) was charged 
to his anti-revolutionary preventive machinations—and he is, therefore, 
very anxious to clear his skirts, 

When he was young, ‘‘inaccessible to prejudice, and seeking only the 
truth in everything,” his ‘‘ modesty did not allow” him to find fault with 
persons in power. The diplomatic career might certainly have flattered 
his ambition ; ‘‘but during all my life,” he says, ‘‘I have never been 
accessible to this feeling.” ‘‘1 had far more prospect of succumbing ma- 
terially than of succeeding ; I say materially, for I have never been afraid 
of failing morally.” Yet he accepted the embassies to Dresden (1801), 
Berlin (1804), and Paris (1806): ‘‘I did not, indeed, fear to go wrong, as 
so many had done, from a heated imagination or self-love, for I felt my- 
self free from these failings.”” He was face to face with the then ruler of 
the world : *‘I had the courage never to offer to mere circumstance a sac- 
rifice which I could not defend to my conscience, both as a statesman 
and as a private individual. This voice of conscience I followed.” After 
the peace of 1809 he was made curator of the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Vienna ; it was ‘‘a most congenial sphere of activity, in which there 
was full scope for my strong consciousness of duty.” He had battled 
Napoleon in 1813: ‘*‘ Napoleon thinks of me continually; of this I am 
certain ; I must appear to him like a sort of conscience personified.” 
And wisdom personified he was to Francis, a congenial monarch, ** 
everything loving and seeking only the truth, firm tn his principles am 
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his opinions.” Many “extraordinary results ” were due only to 
Francis’s ‘‘ energy, letermination, and his virtues.” ‘*The Empe- 
ror Francis united in himself the most valuable positive qualities "— 


his 





calmness, impartiality, soundness of judgment,” ete. Let us add that 
the Emperor Alexander, too, had for Francis “a fecling of devotion which 
almost resembled the veneration of a ehild.” That Russian monarch is 


I8z9), which agrees much better than the 


Here is a part of it: 


(of 


depicted in a *‘ portrait” 
preceding pictures with the verdict of history. 


“* AJexander’s character showed a peculiar mixture of masculine vir- 
tues and feminine weaknesses. Alexander certainly possessed mind, 
but his mind, refined and keen as it was, had no depth ; he was as easily 
led astray by an excess of distrust as by an inclination to erroneous theo- 
ries. His judgment was always influenced by fanciful ideas ; he seized 
upon them as if by sudden inspiration, and with the greatest eagerness 

Such ideas soon came to be regarded by him as systems ; quick as 
his mind was, even to an extraordinary versatility, these systems did not 
ssimilate, they followed one another in rapid succession. \lexan- 
der’s life was worn out between devotion to certain systems and disap- 
pointment in their results ; the feelings prompted by both moods were 


spontaneous and vigorous, and, strange as it may sound, their course 
showed a certain periodicity. In 1805 I found him liberal in the 
widest sense of the word, and a bitter enemy of Bonaparte ; he loaded 


him—in the double quality of despot and conqueror—with execrations 
In the year 1807 a great change came over his mode of thinking. In 
1808 his personal feelings even inclined toward the Emperor of the 
French, The year 1812 brought a new change in his mood ; even if Na 
poleon had not made war on Russia, Alexander's feelings for him would 
have died away. The old ideas of ag oppor ts 5 and free-thinking had 
uot only regained their power over his mind, but they even took fire 
from the spirit of the time. In 1814 they had reached their highest 
point. In 1815 they had already given way to religious mysticism. In 
the year 1817 this new turn of mind underwent a great change ; and in 
1818 I found the Emperor a zealous champion of monarchie and conserva- 
tive principles, a declared enemy of every revolutionary tendeney, and al- 
ready on his way to return to religious mysticism. He followed this di- 
rection till 1825. . The monareh who in his own empire worked so 
much into the hands of the revolutionists, succumbed mentally and 
bodily in the fight. The Emperor Alexander died of weariness of life 
. . . Before his time the germ of a false civilization had been sown on 
the soil of his vast empire. Well-known revolutiomsts, after having 
guided his education, exercised an evil influence on the mind of the 
young monarch. Alexander, without experience and full of vain theories, 
caused evil where he only intended good. He deceived himself, and the 
discovery of his errors brought him to the grave.” 

This extract may serve as a specimen of Metternich’s best and sub- 
jectively truest delineations of character. His ** portrait ” of Napoleon, 
drawn in 1820, and complemented by * contributions to the por of 
various dates, but while his sketch of Alex- 
ander may still have some value 
ter less generally known, the picture of Bonaparte « 
which would now be new to anybody, though it may 
inerit at the time when it Napoleon the 
cellor always and justly considered his enemy, even 
daughter had displaced on thi of 
the Corsican’s character and policy are always, though perhaps not 


trait” 
is, perhaps, equally correct; 
as confirming sound views on a charac- 
contains no features 
had 
Austrian Chan- 


have some 


was drawn. 


when Austria's 


Josephine the one France : hence 


fully, exposed in their villany. That the Corsican’s genius also ap- 
pears in its true light is not surprising, if we consider that that 


genius in 1813-14 suce — to the cool and intrepid cunning of the 
Austrian diplomatist. ain’s fanaticism and Muscovy’s winter exhaust- 
ed Napoleon's shesaddhel ts, and Wellington and BI cher finally broke 
but it was in reality Metternich’s dogged fidelity to the inte- 


Napoleon is 


his sword; 
rests of his master and empire which triumphed over him. 
never lost sight of in these Memoirs, but the great historical page in them, 
in the writer’s estimation, is that which describes Metternich’s meeting 
with Napoleon at Dresden, in June, 1813, when the decision between 
Europe and the French Empire was to be rendered by the oracle of Aus- 
tria. This page of history, were it new, would suffice to make the book 
valuable; but Metternich made it known in 1820, Thiers reproduced it 
mutatis mutandis in his ‘ History of the Consulate and the Empire,’ and 
Helfert gave it entire in his ‘ Marie Louise.’ 

After the destruction of ‘‘the grand army ” on the frozen 
Russia, Metternich had strenuously prepared Austria for the réle of 
armed mediator between Napoleon and northern Europe. Napoleon had 
as strenuously armed anew for maintaining his hold on Germany and re- 
; But his resources were crippled and his 


plains of 


eovering his military prestige. 
armies were raw levies, while the forces of Austria had strongly recuperat- 
ed since Wagram, and were now gathering in Bohemia on the flank of the 
French. The respective positions were well known to both Napoleon and 
Metternich, when they met and conversed for nine hours at the Marcolini 


palace; but the conqueror, elated by advantages gained over the Russians 
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and Prussians at Liitzen and Bautzen, was again inclined to deceive him- 
self, and tried by turns to cow and coax the representative of his father- 
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in-law, while Metternich was fully prepared both for his Jovelike menaces 


and aime 


st cringing appeals, and eruelly bent on wounding and humbling 


her, but it 
hat 


prolongation of the armistice between the Fren 


is hard to say 
was there 


} nel 
nana 


riainly achieved the one and the ot 


' a rupture was the foregone conclusion, W use 
i the 
of the great scene ? If the real aim 


. Which was the small result 


was the forcing of Napoleon into accepting the armed mediation, which 
would have at once raised Austria to the position of arbiter of Europe, a 
less vindictively arrogant, less venomously provoking way of treating was 
certainly demanded. ‘the whole affair seems to have been the great pride 
of Metternich, but it strikes us that it is in reality the great blot on his 
well-merited reputation for cold shrewdness; that Thiers is right when 
he ascribes the advantage gained to the opposite side; that Napoleon, with 
all his passion, feigned and real, succeeded in overmatching his adversary, 
Fortune, it is true. 


The die was 


who this time was satisfied with a sentimental gain. 
had already abandoned Napoleon, and his gain was illusory. 
soon cast, and Kulm and Leipzig followed. 
Great, indeed, must have been Metternich’s 
he came out of the Marcolini palace, leaving Napoleon impotently raging 
behind him. But this feeling is not described or alluded to. Nor can we 
discover any other personal feeling of his own expressed in Metternich’s 
autobiographical narratives. He writes of Austria’s defeats and suc- 
cesses, of her deepest disgrace or sudden recovery, with the coolness of a 
diplomatic machine. He writes so of himself—in 1829, in 1844, in 1853. 
His own fortunes were closely bound up with those of Austria, and he 
zealously, assiduously, cleverly labored for the promotion of her inter- 


proud excitement when 


ests, as he understood them; and in so doing he seems to have sincere- 
ly believed he was also working for the general good of Europe. 
reports reflect both his sincere zeal and great ability. The restoration 
of the preponderance of Austria in the centre of the continent; the es- 
tablishment of a universal equilibrium of power through the curbing of 
France and Prussia as disturbing elements; the subsequent preservation 
of peace at any cost; the guarding of all states against democratic 
movements; the prevention of all shocks from within or without—these 
were his publie aims, and no sentimentalism—we were almost inclined to 
say, no sentiment—of any kind obstructed his way towards his goal. 
What were to him the national aspirations of Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
or Poland ? He knew no nations, no peoples; only states, or rather em- 
pires. 

We may have done some injustice to the book as a literary production 
by quoting, for the sake of convenience, from the English translation 
before us. This translation, which is identical with that published in 
London (by Bentley & Son) as the authorized English version, cannot ex- 
actly be said to be bad, but the inaccuracies which disfigure it here and 
there are really shocking. They are, of course, mainly the result of the 
publishers’ hot haste in pressing toward the market, but they are in every 
way unpardonable. 
and the notes of the original being in German, and the documents, which 
fill the whole second volume and a part of the first, in French, we have 
mistranslations from both languages and curious discrepancies. The 
same Russian who is always called Alopiius in the first volume is always 
Alopéus in the second ; Ratisbon is always Regensburg in the first, in 
the second it is Ratisbonne (s’c, ii. 20), Piacenza appears as Plaisance, 


Lorraine as Lothringen, Murat as grand-duke ‘‘de Bergh,” Maria | 
| as new, and it is not easy to know what to accept or reject without 


Ludovica as grandduchess “ von Este,” Bremen as Bréme (*‘ Bréme and 
Hamburg,” ii. 158), the canton of Valais as La Vallée (i. 216), and an- 
cient Lacedwmon and Phalerum as Lacedemonia and Phalera (ii. 595). 
We read of the ‘‘province of Wieselburg” (i. 107), of the Hungarian 
‘**Palatin ” (i. 97), of the Austrian ‘“ internonce ” (ii. 330, 832), of ‘the 
ribbon of St. Etienne” (i. 299), of ‘‘the question of the Pay Bas’ 
(ii. 186), of **bandits known as ‘The Marseillaise’” (ste for d’e Mar- 
setller, i. 6), and of troops comprising ‘‘the Saxons and the Polonese ” 
(les Saxons et les Polonais, ii. 218)! Scores of times the German 
words for empire—Reich and Kaiserreich—are rendered by kingdom 
(i. 77, 89, 90, 163, 262, 265, 332, 343, ete., ete.), and thus we read again 
and again of the Austrian kingdom, of the kingdom of Alexander, of the 
kingdom of Napoleon. 
stroyed its own commanders just as cartridges [die Hartdtsche] destroyed 
the soldiers.” For Jahrhunderte alte Republiken—referring to Holland 
and Venice, the latter more than a thousand years old—we have ‘the 
republic of a hundred years ” (i. 164). 


worth mentioning: that, which changes the Austrian Hof- und Staats- 
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| a long time. 


Let us see a few of them : the autobiographical parts | 
| own recollections, expressed in his straightforward and outspoken way, 


| of General Pope’s campaign. 
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We also hear that ‘*the Reign of Terror de- | 


Of the many bad misprints one is | 
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Vice-Kanzler Cobenzl into a ** Vice-Chancellor of Courland State” 


(i. 64). 


GENERAL POPE’S VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN.* 

N No. 554 of the ation, upon the oceasion of the appearance of the 
third part of General Gordon’s ‘ History of the Second Massachusetts 
Regiment of Infantry,’ we told our readers who he was, what he had 
written, and what manner of man and what manner of writer he was, 
His last publication is a large volume of nearly five hundred pages. The 
when we last spoke of him; he is as ear- 
and as ready to tell it, not only without 
pleasure in hitting certain heads when- 
He writes bei- 


man is the same man that he was 
nest as ever to find out the truth, 
fear or favor, but with a positive 
ever he The writer has changed a good deal. 
ter than before ; he has been very successful in suppressing the egotism 
which disfigured his last book, and he is less confused and obseure in 
his descriptions of fighting. Having been a participant in the cam- 
paign which he describes, being a graduate of West Point, a man of in- 


sees them. 


| dustry and intelligence, a vehement hater of certain men and yet a lover 
| of truth and justice, he possesses many qualifications for the performance 


of the work which he has undertaken, and it must be conceded that this 
last book of his is one of very considerable interest and of considerable 
value. 

The great trouble with General Gordon is that he writes too easily. It 
is plain that it is much more congenial to him to use his hand than to use 
his brain. He does not stop to think over his facts, to digest them, and 
to marshal them, but collects material from every quarter with activo 
industry, and sends it off, superficially arranged, to the printer. The 
idea of adopting the nonum prematur in annum principle must seem 
This way of doing things leads to some careless 

In the first place, there is not 
is intolerable expansion. We 


inadmissible to him. 
writing, but it leads to some worse things. 
only nothing like compression, but there 


| stagger under the weight of nearly five hundred large pages devoted to 


the account of three weeks’ operations conducted by John Pope. There is 
no mystery about these operations now, and there has been none for 
A prodigious quantity of dusi was thrown in our cyes 
at the time of the Porter court-martial by Pope and those who were his 


| accomplices or dupes, and our sight was impaired by it for a good while, 


but the truth began to appear and our vision to clear at least as early as 
1866, and ever since that time the facts have been getting to be more and 
more fully known and understood, great numbers of reports and letters 


| of Confederate officers have been appearing in print, and at last we have 


had the voluminous ‘‘ Proceedings and Report of the Board of Army 
Officers . . . in the Case of Fitz-John Porter,” and there is probably 
no period of equal length in the war of secession of which so much is now 
known or knowable as this period of three weeks from the day of Cedar 
Mountain to the beginning of September, 1862. 

If General Gordon had been contented or willing to take all this new 
material, and examine it, and collate it, and digest it, and to give to the 
public a work which was the result of this process and of the use of his 


he would, in our judgment, have done much better than he has done. He 
seems too ready to think that what he meets with in print must be true. 
Thus, we find him making frequent citations, and with approval, from at 
least one book which we should have thought he would have distrusted 
from internal evidence. This experience causes a certain feeling of 
hesitation to attach to our reception of all the matter which he offers 


following him to his authorities. Fortunately there is nothing in this 
ease to call for the performance of so laborious a task. We have no 
doubt that General Gordon has apprehended accurately the main features 
He has told the story with perhaps un- 
necessary fulness and at least sufficient accuracy, while his book is 
almost always agreeable and some passages in it deserve higher praise, 
notably his eloquent tribute to General Meade, and his spirited account 
of Grover’s charge on the 29th of August. 

It is hardly worth while to print specimens of the carelessness of style to 
which we have referred. They are numerous, but not usually very serious. 
So of the author’s sarcasm; there is a good deal of it, and it is generally 
superfluous and tedious, but we can pardon a good deal for the sake of 
the delightful statement that on a certain occasion Sigel’s infantry *‘ were 





* ‘History of the Campaign of the Army of Virginia under John Pope, Brigadier- 
General U.S A., late Major-General U.S. Voluntcers, from Cedar Mountain to Alexan 
dria, 1862. By George H. Gordon, . First Colonel Second Regiment Mats. 
Infantry ; Brevet Major-General U.S. Volunteers." Boston: Houghton, Osgood & 
Co. 1889, 
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ent.” Another evil effect of Gen. Gordon’s letting his pen run away 
with him is that 1t leads to his filling page on page with denunciation 
of Halleck and Pope and ridicule of Sigel and Milroy. We are inclined 
to agree With him in his estimate of all these officers, but no one of them 
ecupies such a pedestal in the temple of history that such ‘ngens moli- 
nen is needed to dethrone him. Grant that Milroy was a lunatic, that 
Sigel and his troops were alike undisciplined and inefficient (‘* there 
should always be deducted from the divisions of this ¢ orps, eX ept at meal 
times, a brigade at least of stragglers”), that Halleck was incompetent 
and arrogant and malignant, and that Pope was only less incompetent 
and equally wanting in other qualities of the higher manhood, it is not 
rain, still less to indulge in 





necessary to say these things over and over ¢ 
long tirades as often as the name of any one of these unfortunates presents 
itself. Indeed there is little need to speak of Milroy and Sigel at all. As 
for Pope, the report of the Board of Army Officers has left him and the 
members of the court-martial which tried his charges against Porter in 

position which makes it a charity to leave them unmolested, while Hal- 
leck stands condemned by the simple record of what he did and what he 
did not do. At the beginning of August, 1862, he was commander-in- 
chief. The Army of Virginia, under General Pope, was at and near Cul- 
pepper, and nuimbered some thirty thousand men, which force was in 
creased soon after by the arrival of Reno with eight thousand men of the 
Ninth Corps, and of King with his division of about seven thousand. 
McClellan, at Harrison’s Landing on the James, had an effective force of 


about ninety thousand men. It would not be easy to say how many 
more men there were in the defences of Washington, at Harper’s Ferry, 
at Yorktown, at Fortress Monroe, etc., but it is probably not excessive to 
say that the commander-in-chief had one hundred and fifty thousand men 
disposable at this time, after leaving adequate garrisons in all places to 
which garrisons were indispensable, and that no one of these men was 
more than one hundred and twenty-five miles in a straight line from Wash- 
ington. Lee was in the neighborhood of Gordonsville, confronting Pope 
and protecting Richmond. He had the control of such forces as to make 
seventy thousand a liberal estimate of the maximum which he could use, 
not only in any one field but in any one series of operations. If any train- 
ed soldier should be told this, and reminded that the resources of the 
United States in money, stores, munitions, ships, ete., were practically 
unlimited, and then should be shown the map of Eastern Virginia, with 
its frequent rivers and bays and all its water in the undisputed control of 
our navy, and, finally, should be informed that General Hallock so bore 
himself in his high office that in one month these masses of Federal 
troops were driven to the protec tion of the defences of Washington, with 
heavy losses of killed, wounded, prisoners, guns, munitions, and stores of 
all kinds, while the victorious Confederate army betook itself to the fresh 
fields of Maryland, he would say that there was iittle need of denouncing 
such a man of war. For those, however, who wish to hear what Halleck 
was besides being incompetent, we may say that General Gordon declares 
him contemptuous, meddlesome, morose, revengeful, jealous, bitter, re- 
lentless, wrathful, arrogant, curt, timid, self-indulgent, splenetic. envious, 
discourteous, crafty, malignant, savage, scolding, ill-tempered, shirking, 
selfish, ignoble, and false. 

We cannot spare the time to collect with the same diligence which 
we have employed in the case of Halleck the adjectives applied to Pop 
Our own opinion is that Pope was a man of considerable ability, both as 
a soldier and as a man, but that the qualities of his head were superior t 
those of his character and heart. He was both deceived and beaten. but 
he had very able commanders opposed to him; he was not so badly 
beaten as some of the other commanders in Virginia; he was always 
ready to fight, and he wrote a very able report of his campaign. General 
Gordon pays his compliments to him throughout this volume with great 
vigor, with great persistency, and great fulness ; but while we incline t 
agree with much of what he says about him, we still think that, though 
Pope may have been as black, he was not so incompetent, as he is 
painted. 

We must add to the list of ill-consequences attendant on indulgence of 
easy writing the frequent appearance of objectionable eloquence. Thus 
the Confederates are spoken of once as ‘‘ driven and twice as ** hurled” 
across the Potomac by McClellan at the battle of the Antietam. This is 
quite wrong. The most that can be said of that battle is that we gained 
a little ground, and that for an invader not to win is to fail—or, in other 
words, that for an invader a drawn battle is equivalent toa defeat. Most 
of the hard fighting of the 17th of September, 1862, was done early in 


the day. The Confederates held their positions the rest of that day, all 


Nation. 
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that night, andall day of the eighteenth, and crossed the Poton n 
treat, quietly and without molestation, on the nig of the 1St 
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paign, eu ete All this is exaggerated lou ie, st 
puerile. Porter could not **hurry forwerd ed to do \ 
corps commander, like other officers, must oly ( . There was no 
* bodily torture” on the night after Chant \ i WV some \\V 
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very \ ell off Wet nights without fire or { Lv verv 
rences In those days. MeClellan’s army was neith v1 huners 
the time named. We were well rest« nel we 
march through the lovely Maryland « nts S j 
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at art-epoch misunderstand the arts. Here 
are | well-known stories about Giotto and Andrea, bits of Cellini’s au- 
tobiography, snd t md Charles V. 
w generation which is coming on and has not read them 

than valueless, for the study of fine 
urt. The book pretends to be nothing more than pieces prepared for die- 
tation to pupils. Itis only to be wished that the stories had been selected 
for their bearing on art itself, or as characteristic of an artist or of a 
lso as probably true instead of merely legendary. 

\ book more novel in character, and far more likely to do good in 
one way or another, is ‘ C The author 
In the present one it is 
iit a city church is to be built, that the clergyman writes to an 
architect who is an old friend of his, that different influential members of 
the congregation also take part in the debate by means of letters to the 
same architect and in other ways, and that the architect answers all these 





prove how { writers ofa pre 


witions about Titian all amusing 


enough tor won 


yet, but valu 33, Or perhaps worse 


} } } 
SCHOOL, wna A 


ymmon Sense in Church Building.’ 
has publishe:l works of similar character before. 


supposed t! 


letters and appeals quite at length, earning his commission, or nearly so, 
before any plans are submitted. Some interesting little plans are en- 
closed in his letters, indeed, but these are rather to illustrate the theories 
he is busy developing than to embody his ideas of the church building 
needed in the particular case in hand. A little country church comes up 
In all of this tossing back and forth of the shuttle 
cock of common sense and practical requirements there is a great oppor 


also for discussion. 


tunity for stating sound principles and suggesting improvements upon 
modern chureh-planning. The book is too small and too familiar to 
allow anything to be discussed thoroughly, but it is sensible and good 
as far as it goes. 

Among the soundest contributions to the modern popularization of 
fine art are certainly the ‘Illustrated Biographies of Great Artists.” 
Eight of them have been noticed already in these columns; we have now 
to mention the volumes Which treat of Hogarth and Rubens. Of these 
the latter is probably the most important, because containing much in- 
formation new, or nearly new, or at least inaccessible to most readers, 
gut each is good, sufficiently full for its purpose, sympathetic in criticism, 
and evidently the work of a true student and admirer. The Hogarth 
volume has, like most of the volumes of the series, a tolerably full list of 
the author’s works, both paintings and engravings. The Rubens list is 
declared out of the question because necessarily too long, but the general 
index names a number of the most important of the pictures described in 
the text. The illustrations are the weak point in all these volumes. It is 
impossible to avoid wishing them away. In the case of the Hogarth they 
are fac-similed from his prints, very sensibly giving a section at the full 
size rather than a reduced copy of the whole, but the process employed is 
far from being faultless. 

The comprehensive work on * The Art and Artists of the Middle Ages 
and of Modern Times,’ edited by Dr. Dohme, and carried out as it has been 
with the assistance of many of the most eminent German students of the 
history of art, well deserves, notwithstanding its size, a complete and care- 
ful translation into English. The subject is treated for the most part in 
biographies of famous artists, each written by some one specially compe- 
tent for the task, and each embodying the results of the latest investiga- 
tions and criticism. In spite of the variety of authors and the diversity 
of style in its different sections, the work is uniformly good, and some 
portions of it form genuine and remarkable contributions to knowledge. 
Springer’s elaborate Lives of Raffael and Michelangelo, for example, 
are by far th» most valuable existing biographies of these artists ; they 
are the result of studies pursued for twenty-five years, and join to accu- 
rate and abundant knowledge judicious criticism and discriminat- 
If no other portion of the work is to be compared with 
this in fulness and importance, yet the minor biographies, by such 
writers as Semper, Woltmann, and Alwin Schultz, display hardly less 
thoroughness of research and familiarity with their subjects. A trans- 
lation of the whole work is, therefore, much to be desired, and if issued 
in parts of reasonable size and at not infrequent intervals, it could hard- 
ly fail of a wide circulation among the increasing numbers of the 


ing taste. 


students of the history of the arts, who at present are destitute of trust- 
worthy guides in English. The lack of works in English of any substan- 
tial value upon the history both of ancient and modern art is surprising, 
considering how general the desire for information upon the subject has 
become in a large class of English readers. 

In the absence of a complete translation, a volume of selections 
from Dohme’s series is welcome. Mr. Keane’s principle of selection is 
tolerably arbitrary, and the title he has chosen of ‘The Early Teu- 
tonic, Italian, and French Masters ’ does not correctly represent the 
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substance of his volume, since the earliest Italian master whose life he 


has translated is Masavcio, and the earliest French master, Poussin. The 
choice of lives of the masters of these two countries which Mr. Keane 
gives us is perhaps such as a general reader might make, but is by no 
means satisfactory to a reader with some preliminary information as to 
the significance of the artists whose lives are translated or omitted, 
Another point to be noticed is that they are all of painters ; so that while 
we have Masaccio and Filippo Lippi, we miss Brunelleschi, Donatello, and 
Luea della Robbia. And among the painters the motive of choice is not 
always clear; the lives of Fra Bartolommeo and Sodoma are translated, 
while those of Fra Angelico, Perugino, and Verrocchio are omitted. 

The translation itself is perhaps better, a little better, in character than 
that to which we have been accustomed in recent versions from the German 
of books relating to the arts. Itis not so blundering as the translation 
of Grimm’s ‘ Michelangelo,’ or of Liibke’s ‘ History of Seuipture,’ for ex- 
ample. The translator has plainly tried todo his best, but he is not very 
sure of his German, and his English is not always exact. In one of the most 
interesting sections of the volume, that on the ‘*‘ German Minster-Build- 
ers,” considerable confusion results from carelessness in the translation of 
the terms by which an important distinction is marked among the master- 
builders and stone-masons of the later Middle Ages. There were two se- 
parate categories of these masters, those who belonged to local guilds and 
had settled places of abode and of work, and those who belonged to one 
or other of the Masonic lodges which had their origin in the workshops 


| of the great cathedrals, and who were employed in church-building from 
| time to time in different localities according to the demand for work. It 


was not till the sixteenth century, when the building of great churches 
had for the most part ceased, that the important distinction between 
these two classes was gradually effaced. 

In the life of Mantegna an error, very frequently repeated and annoy- 
ing to a cultivated reader, is the constantly calling Ludovico Gonzaga of 
Mantua ‘‘the Margrave,” and his wife, Isabella of Ferrara, ‘* the Margra- 
vine,” and for this blunder the original affords no excuse, as Herr Wolt- 
mann gives always, properly, Marchese and Marchesa, The same life 
affords a good many instances of English much finer than the German, 
as where in the German itis said that Correggio “ got his wife from Man- 





tua,” in the English we find that there Correggio ‘‘ contracted a matri- 
monial alliance.” And just after, onthe same page, where Dr. Woltmann 
says of Mantegna, in regard to his influence on the German masters, ‘* He 
was infinitely instructive to them,” his translator, instead of putting this 


| simple phrase into good English, tes us that ‘he constituted for them a 


store-house of information.” 

On page 78 it is said, ‘‘In the sixtieth year of the fifteenth century the 
predominance of the Flemish school of painting was still undisputed even 
in South Germany ” ; it should have been said, ‘‘ In the years from 1460 to 
1470 the victory of the school of painting of the Low Countries was de- 
cisive even in Upper Germany.” On page 83 it is asserted that ‘‘ It is be- 
yond all doubt that centuries before Schongauer handled the graver 


| copper-plate had been discovered,” which is to be corrected as follows : 


‘*Tt may be confidently assumed that the art of engraving on copper had 
been discovered at least twenty or thirty years (schon mchrere Jahrzehnte) 
before Schongauer handled the graver.” The book is full of over- 
sights like this. But while a more careful translation is waited for, the 
English reader may be glad to have even this, for it contains much infor- 
mation which he will hardly find in any other English publication. 


William Lloyd Garrison and his Times; or, Sketches of the Anti- 
Slavery Movement in America. By Oliver Johnson. With an introduc- 
tion by John G. Whittier. Portrait and illustrations. (Boston : B. B. 
Russell & Co.; New York: Charles Drew. 1880.)—The major part of 
this work was written for weekly publication in the Tridune, and proba- 
bly no other living actor in the anti-slavery struggle could have per- 
formed such a task so easily and so well as Mr. Johnson. He was one 
(and is the only survivor) of the twelve founders of the first Garrisonian 
organization in January, 1832 ; for the next ten years he was in close and 
almost daily intercourse with the editor of the Liberator, which he often 
conducted in Mr. Garrison’s absence, and he subsequently edited himself 
the National Anti-Slavery Standard in this city and the Anti-Slavery 
Bugle in Salem, Ohio, so that the range of his experience and acquaint- 
ance was very wide. These qualifications, nevertheless, would have 
counted for more than they do here if his object had been to write per- 
sonal reminiscences exclusively, and to be less careful of the order and 
proportions of his narrative—if, in other words, he had chosen to follow 
more or less closely the example of the Rev. 8. J. May in his invaluable 








an 
an 
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The 


‘Recollections of the Anti-Slavery Conflict’ (1859), As it is, he has 
scrupulously kept himself in the background, and his account of the 
formation of the New England Anti-Slavery Society, above alluded to, is 
perhaps the single positive contribution to the history of the movement 
to be found in this volume. 


Feb. 12, 1880] 


in general, the incidents and events treated 
have been described in easily-accessible works ; but some of the less 
known, though in their time efficient, agitators are here commemorated 
as perhaps nowhere else, 

More or less consciously the burden of this summary retrospect is a 
defence of the Abolitionists, and of Mr. Garrison in particular, not so 
much in their attitude towards the churches as in the attitude of the 
overlo yked. 
‘*Many of my readers,” he 
says in his preface, ‘* may wish that I had not reported so many of the 
evil words and deeds of ministers and churches. 
and mortification. 
taught in the history of the last forty years—the influence of slavery upon 
the religion of our country—ought least of all to be withheld from the 


churches towards them—a distinction which should not be 
Mr. May was under the same compulsion. 


[ have done so with regret 
3ut it has seemed to me that the most important lesson 


generations that are coming on to fill our places in the Chareh and in the 
State.” Mr. Johnson had not the professional incentive that Mr. May 
had to vindicate religion against its time-serving expounders, but the 
same week in which the Liberator was launched saw the first issue, from 
an adjoining office, of the Christian Soldier, edited by Mr. Johnson and 
presently printed on the Liberator press; and the intimacy thus fostered 
was based on a cominon religious sentiment and a common orthodoxy. 
In defending Mr. Garrison he defends himself, and in no other phase of 
the controversy does he appear more at home. The serial mode of publi- 
cation naturally led to clerical attacks, neither well-considered nor weighty, 
and if the replies, which are incorporated with the main history, detract 
somewhat from the literary form of the work, they abundantly confirm 
Mr. Johnson’s position. 

Three-fourths of this volume are devoted to the period ending with 
the division among the Abolitionists and the rise of the Liberty Party in 
1840 ; and this again corresponds with the necessity of treating the reli- 
gious issue with fulness. At that date the anti-slavery professors of re- 
ligion who could not co-operate with ‘ infidels,” negatively reinforced the 
pro-slavery professors who had invented the term ; and the greatest moral 
reform of the age came to be identified exclusively in the popular mind 
with come-outers. In that year, too, the decision was made by the anti- 
slavery societies to seek no political preferment and to enter into no 
political organization. 
xviii., which we incline to regard as the best in the book. 


The reasons for this are set forth in chapter 
We can also 
praise the exposition of the obstacles prepared for the Abolitionists by the 
Colonization Society, which artfully satisfied the scruples of the North on 
the subject of slavery by enlisting them in behalf of a pseudo-charity. 
In recording the differences and dissensions in the anti-slavery ranks Mr. 
Johnson speaks throughout with moderation and an evident desire to be 
candid ; and he passes over some which a biographer of Mr. Garrison 
would have to face. 


We Four: Where we Went and What we Sawin Europe. By Miss 
L. L. Rees. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1880.)—Four young 
ladies of Philadelphia determined in the summer of 1878 to make the trip 
to Europe. They ‘planned and anticipated and talked,” and their 
friends ‘‘ looked scornfully on” till all their arrangements were made 
and they started June 18, on the Canada, with the world all before them, 
and a feeling that an escort would have been an encumbrance. They 
visited London and Paris, and made a rapid progress through Switzer- 
land, Germany, Scotland, and Ireland, and evidently had a very jolly 
time. The book which chronicles their experiences is of less value than 
a guide-book, but though not as complete, so far as information goes it is 
of the same sort. The personal reflections, however, will be found of in- 
terest to every one who cares to get an intimate view of somewhat 
piquant and thoroughly indigenous feminine character, without more 
trouble than is involved in turning over the leaves of Miss Rees’s volume. 
The “four” are called, for convenience of identification, Artemis, Clio, 
Erato, and Pomona; which the author is, the reader will find some diffi- 
culty in deciding, but it is not important. The voyage over was not 
eventful, but it is told with conscientious fulness, As they passed Dover 
one of the passengers, *‘ who had been making the part of Aing Lear in 
Shakspere’s play of that name an especial study.” quoted some passages, 
and, generally speaking, sunrise and sunset occupy a good deal of atten- 
tion. The four were rebuffed on arrival in London by ‘the lady (?) clerk 


of the Portland House,” which it happened was full. This is how they 
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** got square” with her after a slight and, on her part, brutally phlegmati 
altercation: ‘‘A parting shaft had to be given 
know the Langham Hotel, one of the hand 
land Place also. Good evening, madam.” 


gate was ‘no place for leddies ” they were only restrained from visiting it 


It is very strange you do not 
mest in London, and in Port 
When they heard that Billings- 


by a policeman’s authoritative warning. A surly Briton in a railway. 





riag 





, Who **did not offer any reading matter to his fellow-companions,” 
grumbled so much at the slowness of the train that the author was obliged to 
say: * That is just what I was thinking, si: 


regular style of travelling in England I concluded to put up with it’; to 


; but as this seems to be vour 
which the man made no reply, as he ‘could not decipher whether I spok 
from sareasm or ignorance,” although he ** lo« at her At 
Paisley the four met a Seotch peasant, who, when she learned that they 


iked NAVAL lv ad 


were Without ‘‘a manly escort,” seemed astonished, ‘but, | am sorry to 


say, did not appear to admire our courage.” Of observations on ** what 
At Vers 
Bonaparte brothers 
and sisters until last a granite statue of the dying man—no semblance of 


i 


we saw” the following may be given as an example : 
traced Napoleon I, from the earliest record with hi 


illes **w 


royalty now, but with an emaciated countenance and swollen abdomen, 


that causes a feeling of pity for the sufferer to rise in the heart, while we 


cannot but condemn the principles of action that had governed him.” Miss 
Rees also speaks of ‘‘the pure brow” of Josephine, and Charles's * per 
secutor, Cromwell,” but in the main she shuns statements not sanctioned 
by lapse of time, and suggests the Rollo books tinctured with a slight 


alloy of kittenishness. 


Dictionary of Terms and Phrases used in American KR Mes), 
risprudence. By Benj. Vaughan Abbott, Vol. i., A-K, vol, ii., 
L-Z. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1879.)—Aeccording to M Abbott's 
preface, this work is intended rather as a *‘ Law Dictionary” than as a 
‘* Dictionary of the Law.” By this he appears to mean that he has not 
concerned himself with the substantive rules of 


2 vols. 


law, but has chiefly en- 


deavored to make his book a compilation of authoritative definitions, with 


illustrations of their application and use. The work has been done with 
a great deal of thoroughness and care. It seems to be more comprehen- 


sive than Bouvier’s dictionary, which has hitherto been the chief resource 
of lawyers in this country, and will, without doubt, fill a useful place in 
the economy of the legal profession. There are some defects which 
might in a new edition be easily removed. To with, Mr. Abbott's 
passion for Latin sometimes gets the better of his judgment. Of cours 


erin 


every law dictionary must contain explanations of technical Latin terms, 
But there is no need of going beyond these, and crowding its pages with 
ordinary Latin words, abbreviated phrases, and trite maxims, which have 
little more connection with law than they have with theology or medicine. 
Several instances of what we mean may be found on the first page of Mr. 
Abbott's first volume. A posteriort, a priori, a qu gud are all no 
doubt Latin expressions, but what have they to do with law?) ‘* A ver- 


, anda 


bis legis non est recedendum "is put down by Mr. Abbott as expressing 


the 


rf 
a familiar rule of statutory construction,” viz.—that th 
statute is the primary guide in construction. 


language of a 
The phrase, however fami- 
liar (and as to this we have serious doubts), is of little importance as a 
guide in statutory construction, and would find its proper place in a col- 
lection of legal maxims rather than in a dictionary. Occasionally doubts 
as to Mr. Abbott's entire familiarity with the language of which he is so 
prodigal force themselves unwillingly upon us, as, for instance, when he 
tells us that a 


. 
age ndo 


person incapacitated from business is said to be ‘ab 
Again, a great many English words are given which are in 
common use wherever the English language is spoken, and have no tech- 
nical legal meaning. Adverse possession is a technical term, but adverse 


isnot. The same may be said of public economy and public. In cases 
like these Mr. Abbott always gives a definition of the epithet, which 
These 
slight, and do not detract from the real merit of the work, which will be 


found of considerable value both by students and practising lawyers. As 


may be found in Webster quite as well. ilemishes, however, are 


a collection of authoritative definitions supplied by the courts it stands 
quite by itself, and the practical value of such a collection can hardly be 
overestimated. 

The Egotist. (Philadelphia : Claxton, Remsen 
& Haffelfinger)—Mr. King’s sub-title is perhaps a good enough explana- 
tion of his work ; it is ‘* Essays of Life : its work and its fortunes, its joys 
and its sorrows, its success and its failure.” 


By Henry T. King. 


It thus appears that the sub- 
ject with which he deals is one of reasonable comprehensiveness ; the spi- 


rit in which he deals with it may be inferred from one of the short para- 
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